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CHRISTMAS, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHT 
By Flora Bullock 


I wonder if we still can truly sing, 

With lifted hearts and love and humbleness, 

The glorious message of the Christmas Morn— 
“Good will to men! Good will to men!” 


Midst gloom and bitter hate and sorrowing. 

A world forgetting joy, denying hope, 

Secorning the soul’s dear dream of brotherhood, 

Shall white-clad chorus chant and great bells ring 
“Good will to men! Good will to men?” 


It never dies—this vision and this dream. 
We do forget, but now again we hear 
The song of choirs celestial, far away and dim, 
Calling us on to distant, shining goals— 

“Good will to men! Good will to men!” 


Oh, we shall join that chorus on this day, 
Promise of all the Good that is to be! 
Renewing hope and faith, we sing again 
With lifted hearts and love and humbleness, 
“Good will to men! Good will to men!” 
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Reproduction of Block House at Old Fort Kearny 
Dedicated October 13, 1938 








THE FORT KEARNY BLOCK HOUSE 
Address by Col. John F. Franklin, U. S. A. 


Nebraska City now has a historical museum of unique 
character, itself a monument tothe perils of  pio- 
neer life. It is a replica of the Fort Kearny Block House 
built in 1846—the second military fort west of the Mis 
souri. Dedication services witnessed by several thou- 
sands opened the Apple Harvest Festival on October 
13. High army officials headed the parade, followed 
by members of Headquarters Company in army uni- 
forms of the period, by the 17th Infantry band and 
troops, national guardsmen and army trucks. 

The address of dedication by Colonel Franklin de- 
serves a secure place in the pages of Nebraska history, 
and we are glad to record it here. 
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General Thomas, Fellow Citizens: 


The citizens of Nebraska have a right to be proud 
of their state, and the people of Nebraska are to be con- 
gratulated upon the completion of this Block House, in- 
timately connected with the history of the community. 
The Army had such a leading (if not predominating) 
part in the development of this country that it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure for me, as a representative of the modern 
Army, to participate in the exercises. 

The early history of this country goes back to the 
sixteenth century when the Catholic priests, as ex- 
plorers, came up from the south; even in those days the 
Catholic Church was supported by the Spanish Army. 
Again, a Catholic priest from Michigan, named Mar- 
quette, included parts of Nebraska in his maps 
of the seventeenth century. La Salle took possession 
of this country in the name of France in 1682, but the 
country was ceded to Spain in 1763 and again back to 
France in 1800. It was not until Thomas Jefferson made 
the Louisiana Purchase that this country came under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

It was about this time that Regular Army officers 
began to explore the country and to lay out trails across 
it. Such men as Lewis and Clark, John C. Fremont, 
Captain Long and Lieutenant Pike, all of whom were 
Regular Army officers, established trails, one being 
the Oregon Trail which passed through this point. The 
names of the Regular Army officers were household 
words in those early days. 

The Army then established posts along these trails 
to control the Indians and protect the immigrants, and 
finally the settlers began to arrive. The first Army 
post was Fort Atkinson, established at Council Bluff 
in 1819, and around it developed the first town in this 
section of the country. 

In this particular community, Lewis and Clark laid 
out the site for a block house about 1804. This became 
one of the great shipping points in the country for 
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supplies going toward the Rocky Mountains. In_ 1847 
the First Dragoons from Fort Leavenworth, under 
Colonel Kearny, established the post known as Fort 
Kearny, near Kearney, Nebraska, a treaty having made 
the post unnecessary here. It was from here that great 
caravans, sometimes with as many as two hundred 
wagons, would start west. Steamboats would bring up 
the supplies to this point. 

The Army posts, with their block houses or stock- 
ades with troops, were the only protection of settlers 
from the Indians. To these the settlers hoped to escape 
if the Indians became unruly or went on the warpath. 
It is obvious that the Army life was always closely in- 
terwoven with the action of the settlers in the early 
development of this country. 

Now let us attempt to visualize some of the condi 
tions under which the early settlers and the Army lived. 
First, with one sweep of the arm we will wipe out all 
roads, all cities, all homes, all telephones and telegraphs, 
all automobiles and other luxuries. We have left only 
the trackless prairie over which thousands of Indians 
roam. A few companies of infantry or troops of cav- 
alry, with perhaps a field gun or two—no roads, no 
system of supply; always harassed, always on the go— 
were based on these posts. The soldier, with his blanket 
as a bed and his saddle as a pillow, lived largely on the 
country. It took real men to stand up under these con- 
ditions. 

Now imagine the early settlers with their wives and 
children upon these prairies untouched by plow. The 
risks, toils and hardships involved could only be met 
by sturdy manhood and a sturdier womanhood. Some 
phases of the life of these men who came in as pioneers 
appeal to one. As a matter of fact, one can get many 
thrills out of reading about these scouts and their es- 
capades, but I have never been able to experience one 
vicarious thrill from any part the women played in this 
early development. It always seemed to me a life of 
utter drudgery: living under the crudest conditions, 
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looking after the babies, cooking, washing, making 
clothes for the whole family, often caring for the live- 
stock; no conveniences, few associates and these not 
often seen—in sickness and in health a woman was 
largely alone and on her own resources, always faced 
with the possibility of attack by renegade Indians. 

Can you imagine one of these women established in 
a sod hut, surrounded by her children in the evening? 
She has taken care of the livestock (such as the spare 
horse, the oxen, the cow); she has fed the children, 
washed the dishes and put their one room to rights, and 
now begins her ‘‘rest’’ by making clothes for the 
family while waiting for her husband to return—per- 
haps from a hunt, or a chase after Indians, or a trip for 
supplies. She can hear the cry of the wolf pack, the 
howling of the coyote, perhaps the scream of the bob- 
cat; but these are the least of her troubles, for she has 
two more powerful fears constantly confronting her: 
one, that her husband may be killed and never return; 
the other, what some roving band of Indians may do to 
her children and to her. 

If it be true that qualities of character have tan- 
gible form in the sight of the Creator, then it may be 
said that this nation was fashioned from the hardships 
and suffering endured by pioneer men and women in 
the hope that their children might have privileges, com- 
forts and opportunities which had been denied their 
parents. Only the strong could survive; the weak were 
eliminated. No wonder a hardy, thinking, self-reliant 
race was produced. 

Therefore, without any authority other than the 
privilege of participating in these exercises, I suggest 
that this Block House be dedicated—not to such famous 
scouts as Buffalo Bill, though books have been and stil! 
are being written about them; not to the pioneer men, 
though their lives were continuous hazards and they 
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possessed many characteristics which all men admire; 
not to the Army, though as an officer I am proud of 
the part the Army took in those days; but, with a feeling 
of absolute humility, let me suggest that it be dedicated 
to American Womanhood as represented by the wives 
of these early settlers, about whom we have heard so 
little and without whom there would have been no west- 
ern civilization. 

May this memorial be a source of inspiration to the 
youth of Nebraska to study the history of their own 
state, thereby increasing their pride in that history; 
and may it also arouse in the youth of Nebraska a deter 
mination to be worthy of their priceless heritage. 


Editor’s Note: The original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition in the library of the State Historical Society contain 
the day-by-day record of that expedition up the Missouri River 
in 1804. Pages 79 to 88 of the Journal describe in detail the river 
and the voyage from the mouth of the Little Nemaha to the camp 
above the mouth of the Platte River near the present site of Omaha. 
In this original narrative no mention is made of any site or loca 
tion for a trading post near the present location of Nebraska City, 
site of the block house built in 1846-47. 


I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it. 
—Browning 
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REMARKS OF SUPERINTENDENT ADDISON E. 
SHELDON 


At Dedication of Replica of the Old Military Block House 
at Nebraska City, October 13, 1938 
ae 

(Addressing General Amos Thomas, chairman of the outdoor 

assembly, on the High School Athletic Field.) 
Mr. Chairman: 

I thank you for your kind introduction and for your 
reference to those student days in the University of 
Nebraska when you were my star student in a big class 
of forty in the course given by me in ‘‘Practical Legis- 
lation.’’ Those student memories can never be dimmed 
by the lapse of years, the rush of world events, or the 
campaign for human rights and progress in which both 
of us are volunteer soldiers for life. 


This military Block House here dedicated today is 
a reproduction of the earlier one inseparable from the 
story of frontier Nebraska. It brings back the years 
when America was marching across the continent, add- 
ing in five eventful years the vast areas of Texas, Ore- 
gon, California, and all the mountain region from the 
Great Plains to the Pacific Ocean. That was an heroic 
period in the life of this nation. A moving frontier of 
scouts, fur traders, missionaries, migrant home seekers 
and military pushed the sunset boundary of the Ameri- 
van republic fifteen hundred miles westward in five 
years. It moved the original Fort Kearny (named in 
honor of General Stephen Watts Kearny), from this 
Block House, one hundred and fifty miles west to the 
shores of the great Platte River at the Grand Island. 
There it remained from 1848 to 1871. There still re- 
mains the monumental grove of giant cottonwood trees 
planted about the old military parade ground. There 
is, today, a state park dedicated by Governor Weaver 
in 1929. There, some day, will be a restored New Fort 
Kearny, and historical tourists will travel in three hours 
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from the first Fort Kearny Block House here at 
Nebraska City to the second Fort Kearny, on whose 
parade ground will be a marker inscribed with this verse 
which won first prize in a Nebraska state-wide contest 
in 1930: 


Old Cottonwoods of Military Avenue 


Let the flag fall, 

The bugle no more blow; 

The Ox-Drawn Wagon, ponderous and slow, 
Pursue no more the ancient honored Trail 
Across the Plains to Old Fort Kearny’s wall. 
But, let the Ancient Forest stand, 

Planted by Hope and Faith in a once desert land: 
Tall sentinels of the old heroic time, 

Keeping before us memories sublime— 

Fresh inspirations now when Duty calls. 





“Mrs. Smith and her husband” 
from letter of Judge Thurman A. Smith 





THE STORY OF A GOVERNMENT LAND CLAIM 
IN NEBRASKA 


By Thurman A. Smith, Taylor, Nebraska 


First Prize, 1938 Contest 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 


I am the North Half of Section Six, Township 
Twenty North, Range Fifteen West, Valley County, Ne- 
braska. 


How many ages I have been ‘‘in the making,’’ 
scientists, geologists and explorers can only guess. Be- 
ginning with the Ice Age, more than a million years 
backward count, I have a vague memory of my chang- 
ing and improving form. 


For centuries man-forms have occasionally trodden 
over my ever-enriching soil. For years I was a part of 
the Great American Desert. As late as 1820 I was so 
classed, and with insufficient rainfall to insure profit- 
able agricultural pursuits. 


Years passed, and as vegetation increased, so it 
creased the rainfall. The North Loup River, flowing 
like a silvery ribbon unwinding, nourished cottonwood, 
elm, ash and cedar, and different varieties of willow. A 
canyon formed across my level smoothness, draining ex- 
cessive rainfall from the clay hill-folds to the south. 
Native trees took root along the canyon walls. A 
spring of sweet water came gushing out and formed a 
small stream that watered the rich alluvial soil where the 
canyon spread out into a beautiful meadow. 


Indians trapped along the river, often passing over 
my grassy surface as they chased the buffalo, elk and 
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antelope. Sometimes they set up their tepis near my 
spring of clear, cold water. 

Beaver and muskrat made their home in the deep 
pool formed by my spring, and trappers camped and 
took many lives and much fur from the beautiful crea- 
tures. This I resented, even as I did the fierce prairie 
fires that often swept the North Loup Valley, consuming 
the luxuriant grasses on my bosom and even destroying 
the timber I had so richly produced along my canyon 
banks. 

Came a day, as I lay slumbering and dreaming un- 
der the warm sun of summer, when a spade sank deep 
into my soil and a stalwart white man-creature, after 
sarefully examining the sod pyramid he had cut from 
my bosom, said: 

‘*Good earth—fine rich soil, Captain North.’’ 

‘*Yes, it compares very favorably with that of the 
Loup Valley in the Columbus territory,’’ he answered. 
‘You are unlikely to find anything better than this, Mr. 
Goodenow.’’ 

Their investigating footsteps led them to different 
parts and levels of my surface, and the keen, shining 
blade of the testing spade cut pyramids of my mellow 
sod, but always came the same satisfied pronouncement: 

‘*Good earth, Captain North!’’ and the reply: 

‘*Very fine, say I, Mr. Goodenow.’’ 

Such praise was gratifying, indeed, to me, and as 
the soft breeze caressed the lush grasses they rippled 
like water over my surface. I thrilled deeply. 

Their questing strides led them as I wished to my 
beautiful spring in the canyon’s bank. Before descend- 
ing they stopped to view the scene, which I realized was 
one of great charm. I hoped they would appreciate its 
beauty. 

‘‘This canyon is fine and means shelter and fire- 
wood. The wide spread at its mouth promises plenty of 
hay,’’ declared Mr. Goodenow, and his companion as- 
sented enthusiastically. 
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They went to the foot of the bank and Mr. Goode- 
now dipped water from my spring with his cupped hand; 
tasted it. 

‘‘Sweet water, and cold as ice.’’ Both drank deep- 
ly, as though their thirst would not be satisfied. 

‘*T shall build my cabin near here. It will save dig- 
ging a well for a time, and better water cannot be had. 
The soil is rich, and what more can one desire?’’ 

‘‘Remember, Mr. Goodenow, this is border land. 
Open to settlement as indicated by the section and the 
quarter stakes we inspected, but the Sioux Indians still 
trap and hunt this part of the state, and they and their 
enemies, the Pawnee, often have war parties here. As 
you know, no other settlers have ventured this far up 
the North Loup valley. Your wife would find it a lone- 
ly life. There really is danger,’’ cautioned the Captain, 
whom I soon learned to know as Luther H. North. 

‘*My wife is a real pioneer, and willing to follow her 
man. Then too, before snow flies there will be a settler 
on every claim.’’ 

He set his spade deeply into my wet, black soil of 
the canyon bed and smiled at his reflection in the pool 
formed from the spring’s overflow. It was a lovely pool. 
Green, lush reeds were grouped on one side, and where 
the cold waters of the spring flowed over pebbles, plants 
of the jewel weed or touch-me-not grew luxuriantly. 
Clumps of mule-ears with their stalks of waxy white 
blossoms sprang up in profusion in the shallow water 
near the bank. Its mirror-like surface reflected the 
deep blue of the sky and the white, fleecy clouds lazily 
floating from the northwest. 

‘*Yes, here I shall build my home!’’ 

They turned toward the covered wagon they had left 
to the north, talking as they walked. 

‘‘T’m almost glad that scalawag I brought from 
Towa jumped my prospective claim near Albion. I have 
you to thank for suggesting that as good land lay farther 
west, Luther.’’ Both men sometimes forgot titles and it 
was Luther and Mel. 
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fleecy clouds lazily floating.” 


and the white, 


“It was a lovely pool. Lush reeds and the waxy white blossoms of mule-ears framed its cold waters. Its 





mirror-like surface reflected the deep blue of the sky 
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‘‘Tt has been a worthwhile experience and I have 
liked it immensely. That Pawnee Indian guide who 
started with us from Columbus and deserted us at Long 
Pine, when he saw signs of a large war party of Sioux, 
gave me an anxious day or two. But after several days 
of travel southward through the sandhills and we sight- 
ed what we took to be the North Loup River, I knew we 
were safe.’’ 

He smiled in a way I liked, and continued: 

‘*When vou waded into the water, tasted it, and said 
‘It’s sweet,’ I knew we had reached the North Loup and 
was sure of our position.’’ 

“This suits me. The soil is even richer than near 
Columbus. Here I stay,’’ decreed Mel. 

And the men passed on and left me in solitude 'to 
dream for a season over all that they had said. I was 
thrilled with the promise of his return and hungered for 
its fulfillment. 

The crescent moon on the evening’s horizon became 
full and round and again a crescent before I once more 
felt the firm tread of the man who had fallen in love with 
my fertile beauty. I loved his voice as he sang: 

**Oh, Nebraska land, fau Nebraska land!’’ 

This time he camped near my spring in his covered 
wagon, and cut many fragrant cedar logs from the bluffs 
on the north side of the valley. He felled the huge trees 
with shining axe, trimmed them smoothly, hauled them 
to the river and floated them across. Again fixing the 
chain about their butts, his strong horses hauled them to 
the building site he had selected near the spring and on 
the brink of the canyon. 

As he performed this heavy labor, I heard him talk- 
ing to himself: ‘‘It is well I am familiar with forest 
work. Those months I spent in the New York lumber 
camp gave me brain and brawn for just this job.’’ He 
erected a cabin, roofed it with logs and clay from my 
canyon side, hung aheavy cedar puncheon door, and 
floored it with the same sweet-smelling wood. 
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I deeply regretted his cutting the ancient cedars that 
had withstood a century’s winds, drouths and fires; but 
when he brought dozens of seedling cedars and carefully 
planted them here and there on the canyon’s sides about 
the cabin and at another point across the canyon, which 
he named ‘‘the site of the future Goodenow mansion,’’ I 
came to understand that he was a man who took only as 
his need demanded and replaced, so far as was within his 
power, every tree he used. 

My regret then became an urgent desire to produce 
and reproduce richly in response to his careful taking 
and replacing. He planted a large grove of cottonwood 
to the north of his cabin as protection from the blizzards 
that swept down from the Dakota prairies, and in my rich 
soil and with the plentiful rains that now fell, they grew 
rapidly as did the cedars. 

One day as my owner was turning long ribbons of 
tough sod, in preparation for spring planting, he heard 
the report of a firearm. He carried his gun always slung 
over his shoulder. Unslinging it, he laid it within reach, 
and after a survey of the prairie for lurking danger, be- 
gan filing the plow lay that was dull from cutting roots 
of the vegetation. 

Busy for a time, he heard not the approaching moc- 
casin-clad feet and was startled by an Indian’s saluta- 
tion: 

‘‘How!’’ 

There stood a Sioux chieftain and his squaw. 

‘*How, yourself! How did you get here without my 
hearing or seeing you? 

‘‘Much scare white man?’’ queried the Indian, mak- 
ing the sign of peace. 

‘*No scare, but how come?’’ My owner was now smil- 
ing and sure of himself. 

‘*Me heap big chief, Chief Blackbird, this my squaw, 
Bird-that-comes-with-the-Spring. For one moon has she 
been my squaw. We spend Mating Moon hunting and 
trapping. Now we return to Dakota.’’ And on they went. 
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As men measure time, it was during the year 1872 
that the cabin was built and the wife and two children, a 
boy and a girl, came and made the cabin a home. The 
husband labored long hours that lengthened into weeks 
and months erecting barns, sheds and corrals for his 
stock, all from the cedars he cut on the north bluffs 
across the river. 

My owner’s prophecy was fulfilled as to the rapid 
coming of other settlers on quarters adjoining me and 
extending up and down the river valley. The meadow 
larks told me that there was no longer safety in the prai- 
rie grasses, because of men and their stock being every- 
where. A prairie hen and her brood took refuge in my 
canyon and complained that something the man called 
a plow, drawn by a yoke of oxen, had turned over acres 
of sod where she and other hens had nested and hatched 
scores of downy young. They had escaped with their 
lives only because the men were more intent on turning 
the sod than hunting. 

That fall, quail finding shelter in my wild plum and 
gooseberry tangles told how all the wild fowls and birds 
were feasting on the yellow corn the turned sod had pro- 
duced. Compensation and revenge were realized by the 
wild things. 

As I became accustomed to the footsteps of men, I 
learned to listen to their voices and thus determine in 
some measure the reason of their much walking about. 
I heard them tell how the Indians, the first man-crea- 
tures I had known, had visited their cabins and taken 
their goods, their stock and their corn. One settler they 
had killed when he resisted. 

A frontiersman and scout who bore the cognomen 
‘‘Happy Jack’’ (Jack Sweringen) built a dugout and 
then a log cabin on a claim lying east of me. He often 
visited with my family, and his firm tread and joyous 
laugh always brought to me a thrill of pleasure. His 
wife never came to occupy the log cabin. Many moons 
cast shadows and lighted many nights with varied bril- 
liancy, and Jack became strange, distraught, shut him- 
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self in his cabin and refused admittance to even his best 
friend, my owner. He labored under the delusion that 
someone was trying to poison him, and refused to eat the 
delicious pie, his favorite, which Mrs. Goodenow sent 
him. Settlers said he was crazy and he was taken to his 
boyhood home for treatment, which I heard was success- 
ful, but he never returned to his cabin. I missed him and 
mourned. 

A company of soldiers, with hired labor, was build- 
ing a fort with stockade of cedar logs to protect the set- 
tlers from Indians. This was a source of great relief to 
the settlers in more than one way. First, it gave them 
protection; second, it gave them much work and a mar- 
ket for their products. 

The soldiers did one thing that I deeply resented, 
though I was wrong. They brought in men to file on the 
claims on which settlers ‘‘squatted,’’ and less than a 
hundred miles east of us this trick was played many 
times. 

Came a day when my owner’s wife saw some of the 
soldiers examining corner stakes of my own and many 
adjoining quarters. She told her man, and after a hur- 
ried conference with a dozen of his neighbors, he mount- 
ed his horse and, with his pockets full of land descrip- 
tions and the necessary gold, rode as fast as he could to 
the United States Land Office at Grand Island. There 
he filed entries for himself and all his neighbors on the 
lands on which they had held ‘‘squatter’s rights’’ for two 
years. 

Now, instead of being known as ‘‘squatters,’’ they 
were ‘‘homesteaders’’—tentative owners of farms. And 
it felt eood to them. 

In this year (1874, by man’s calculation) several im- 
portant things happened: My ‘‘family,’’ as I now knew 
them, named me ‘‘the Goodenow Homestead;’’ Fort Hart- 
suff was built, and soldiers under General Ord oceupied 
it; the gounty east of Valley County, of which the Good- 
enow Homestead was a part, was established and named 
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for the fort commander, General Ord; more homesteaders 
came; and the country was devastated by hordes of 
grasshoppers. 


My owner had turned many acres of my tough, fer- 
tile sod and had it ina mellow state of cultivation. I was 
thrilled to respond to his careful planting and care and 
was producing afield of fine corn and oats. I was proud 
of the long rows of dark green stalks, each one bearing 
one or (more often) two large ears of corn just in the 
roasting-ear stage, when came the devastating ‘hoppers 
in clouds that darkened the sun and settled upon every 
growing thing. All that was saved from their hungry 
maws were a few bushels of hastily snapped ears that my 
family and their friends, the soldiers, gathered. 


The notorious horse thief, Doe Middleton, visited my 
family and other settlers, and spied out the barns and 
corrals where there were good horses. Perhaps because 
of the nearness of the soldiers in the Fort he did not re- 
turn with his band and his lieutenant, Kid Wade, to run 
off the horses. It is said they stole many elsewhere, and 
these they sold in the Black Hills at a large profit. 


My family and many others faced a winter—yes, two 
winters—without corn, wheat or oats, for the grasshop- 
pers consumed all vegetation in ’74 and ’75. My owner 
cut cedar posts and hauled them to Grand Island, and 
bought flour, sugar, coffee, and a few clothes with the 
proceeds. Deer, elk, antelope, and the numerous prairie 
chickens provided meat in plenty, and the sale of the sur- 
plus at the Fort and at Ord gave some ready cash for 
emergencies. 


The year 1876 came with promise of rich harvests. I 
exerted my growing powers to the limit to produce 
abundantly for my family, in compensation for two years’ 
loss of crops; but when all was lush and beautiful, came 
a black cloud from the southwest that bombarded my 
broad, green acres with balls of ice until nothing was 
left standing and I was all but lifeless. 
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‘*What shall we do, Min?’’ cried my brave soldier- 
homesteader. (I had learned that he was a Civil War 
veteran. ) 

‘‘Three vears of crop failure is one too many for my 
cash resources. ’’ 

He smiled bravely, but I noted that his usually erect 
soldier bearing was less confident. 

‘*Would vou dare stay here with the children while 
I take a wagon-train of flour to Deadwood, in the Black 
Hills? I hear that the gold discovery makes a brisk de- 
mand for flour and other supplies. The trip will take 
six weeks at least, but in this way I can grubstake us till 
another harvest.’’ 

‘*Yes. For myself I do not fear. We are near the 
Fort and the Indians are no longer on the war path. But 
Mel, for you I greatly fear. Do you think it safe to go 
through that wild country unprotected?”’ 

‘*Yes, my dear! With God’s help, I can take care of 
myself.’’ 

He went, and after six long weeks returned with a 
buckskin bag of gold dust. I listened eagerly to his 
story of adventure and high finance. The flour he had 
purchased in Grand Island. At Deadwood the miners 
thought his prices too high and refused to buy. 

‘‘T went to the local dealers and bought their entire 
supply before they were aware of my intentions. I had a 
corner on flour and they must perforce buy my entire 
stock at my price—$8 per hundred. Very reasonable 
too, considering.’’ 

His pleasant face wrinkled in a contagious smile, 
and all his family and neighbors, gathered to weleome 
his safe return, laughed heartily with him. 

It was near Christmas, and the Goodenows planned 
to hold open house with a tree, a feast, and a dance on the 
newly laid cedar puncheon floor. I always rejoiced when 
the hard-working, resourceful homesteaders were happy. 
I gave freely of my best to produce for their comfort and 
prosperity. The party was a great success, and lasted all 
night. 
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And at last my family were happy, prosperous, and 
—as always—industrious. Mel (as his wife and all his 
homesteading neighbors called him) delighted in the eul- 
tivation of my rich black soil, studied its needs as to tex- 
ture and drainage, allowed no needed rainfall to escape, 
and rotated his crops and planned his production in such 
wavy as to increase the fertility of my acres. 

To me this was a constant source of satisfaction. 
Some nearby quarters complained that they had been 
‘‘corned to death.’’ Others said their owners never paid 
the slightest attention to contour plowing, planting and 
cultivation on the slopes of the low-lying bluffs. Heavy 
rains washed gullies in the newly tilled slopes, and much 
of their rich surface soil was washed into the canyons. I 
profited by this, however, because my canyon drained 
several hillside farms. 

Other of my neighboring quarters complained that, 
not satisfied with ‘‘corning us to death,’’ their owners 
had cut all the corn for fodder and left the fields bare to 
the high winds peculiar to March weather in Nebraska. 
This practice was responsible for the loss of priceless top 
soil that Nature had spent centuries in building. ‘‘Gone 
with the wind,’’ indeed! 


One quarter grieved without ceasing because the 
straw-stack had been fired and the flames spread to the 
stubble field, burning it bare. Many others said that the 
manure accumulating on the farm was shoveled into 
great piles, its values unrecognized, instead of being 
spread on the elevations of lighter soil. 

To all my neighbors I answered happily that I had 
nothing like this of which to complain. 

In the year 1878 Mrs. Goodenow and the children, 
now three, went to the old home in Iowa for a visit. While 
they were absent the dreaded prairie fire swept over the 
hills and south part of the valley. Mel fought desperate- 
ly and kept the blaze from the buildings, but a flying 
ember caught in the haystack against the cattle shed, and 
soon the entire structure (including the barn and log cor- 
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ral) was in flames. Only by superhuman effort were the 
log cabin and the stock in the barn saved from the con- 
flagration. Mel was minus his coat and much of his hair 
and whiskers when finally the fire died down to great 
heaps of glowing coals—but I rejoiced that the cabin 
and the stock were saved. 


The wife and children returned to the Nebraska ecab- 
in, and Mel sought feed for his stock in the forks of the 
Loup and the Calamus a few miles west of the Goodenow 
Homestead. 


It was not long until my owner, like the good father 
he was, began to build what he was pleased to call ‘* The 
Goodenow Mansion’’ on the cedar-surrounded site he 
had selected a decade earlier. He freighted many loads 
of building material from Paultown (later named St. 
Paul), and with gold from his pouch paid men to erect a 
comfortable, roomy, pleasant home for ‘‘Min and the 
children.’’ This he confided to me as he dug the cellar 
of the house in my soft warm soil, and I rejoiced with 
him in the happiness that was to be. 


Came a day when there was great sadness and weep- 
ing in the newly erected farmhouse. Two daughters had 
been born to the family since their coming to me. Four 
happy children, a handsome son and three bonny daugh- 
ters, now lived on my prodigal bounty and brought great 
pride and joy to the pioneer father and mother. But 
now, the last born, scarcely over a vear old, had sickened 
and died. 


[ hoped that they would bury the child within my 
embrace, for I loved her as much as though I had given 
her life. In some measure, at least, she was mine, but I 
too had to let her go. Sadly I saw them leave the cedar- 
enclosed farmstead and take the little white casket away. 


‘*Marilla was laid to rest in the Ord cemetery,’’ the 
teacher, said to the young man who came to eall on her 
at the Goodenow home. 
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I was now considered one of the best and richest 
farms in the county and my owner ‘‘very well-to-do.”’ 
The Burlington railroad had been built across the farm 
near the new house—in fact, it cut between the house 
and the barn. My family rather objected to this, but a 
railroad was necessary to the development of the rich 
farming territory and there was nothing to do but ae- 
cept the situation. 

Personally, I greatly disliked the grade and the iron 
rails that cut my far-flung acres in two. The jarring, 
rumbling iron monster, that several times daily rushed 
madly across my green surface, was terrifving at first 
and always very annoying. But when I learned that this 
convenient means of crop and stock transportation 
brought more riches to my family, I swallowed my ob- 
jections and made the best of it. 

A flag station named ‘‘Goodenow’’ was established. 
One night the west bound freight slowed down to let off 
a passenger, a neighbor living close to my family. He 
failed to get off until the train was again gathering speed 
and then he jumped at a point where the grade was high. 
He landed on his head and his neck was broken when he 
hit the grade and tumbled into the ditch. This was the 
first time a dead man had lain on my bosom since more 
than a century before, when Indians had attacked and 
left dead (and terribly mutilated) a trapper who had 
ventured too far into the hunting grounds of the fierce, 
war-like Sioux. 

Came the Spanish-American War. I deeply regret- 
ted that the Goodenow son, like his sire during the Civil 
War, felt the urge to go to Cuba and fight the battles of 
the weak, even though right. In the training camp at 
Chattanooga he caught the fever that all but devastated 
the camp. He was brought home and skillfully and ten- 
derly nursed, but he, too, died; and now two of my be- 
loved family were resting in the Ord cemetery. Again 
my family wept. My owner, now middle-aged, must carry 
on alone. No longer had he a son to continue the name 
and fame of the Goodenow clan. 
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The family sorrowed much, and the father never 
again trod my beautiful, productive fields with so light 
and firm a step as had been his custom. Now, he hired 
help to till the fields, and rented to tenants a part of 
the land. This I did not like, for even though the owner 
saw to it that the farming activities were of the best, I 
missed him in the fields with his careful touch and appre- 
ciation of my continued rich productiveness. 

Years of prodigal crop production passed, and my 
owner, Melville Beverly Goodenow, became one of the 
rich farmers of Valley County. I rejoiced in his stead- 
ily increasing bank account, but silently mourned when 
age curtailed his farming and stock-raising activities. 

Came a morning when he failed to rise with the sun. 
I listened for his voice and awaited the pressure of his 
footsteps as I had first known them a half century before, 
but I neither heard his voice nor thrilled to his accus- 
tomed tread. 


Then there were weeping, hushed footsteps, sad 
faces, in the Goodenow home, and I knew that the man I 
loved was dead. Friends and neighbors came by the 
hundreds to do him honor. 

[ thrilled with pride, yet shuddered in lonely grief, 
when the minister read a wonderful eulogy for the de- 
parted, and I recognized its truth even though it fell far 
short of all my hero’s virtues. I greatly regretted that 
nothing was said of how he loved me and how I had rieh- 
ly responded to his love by giving him my very best. 

I longed greatly to have his brave old body placed 
in my protecting earthy bosom, there to cherish and in 
time to reproduce it in tree and grass, as countless num- 
bers of creation had been since the beginning of man’s 
walk upon the earth. 

My longings were denied, my desires unfulfilled. My 
beloved was laid to rest in the Ord cemetery by the side 
of Claude, his soldier son, and his infant daughter Mar- 
illa. A heartfelt prayer for his soul was spoken, a volley 
fired by the G. A. R., and the bugle sounded ‘‘Taps.’’ 
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I was inconsolable. For more than fifty-six vears 
this man had been my lover. I had been his mistress in 
the sense of responding to his love with all my prodigal 
gifts of crop production. Now he was gone and none could 
take his place. 

Days of change came and brought much discomfort 
and unhappiness to me. The valley now had fine gravel- 
surfaced highways replacing the rutted trails of pioneer 
days. The state, to satisfy the ever-increasing demand 
for speedier roads for the streamliner doing a hundred, 
must straighten and shorten the highway (that had fol- 
lowed the section lines) by paralleling the railroad grade. 
This plan necessitated the removal of the Goodenow 
home and the destruction of the group of beautiful cedars 
my master had planted in anticipation of the ‘‘Goode- 
now Mansion.’’ 

The old house was removed to the site of the log 
cabin, across the canyon. The cedars were torn out by 
the roots with a huge, powerful tractor, and left to die. 


I shudder even now as I reeall the agony I endured 
when the far-reaching roots of those memory-fraught 
cedars were torn from my bosom. It seemed that my very 
heart-strings were broken. 

Now, in this Year 1938, after five years of drouth, 
dust storms and snowless winters during which I have 
produced almost nothing—though my richness is in no 
way depleted—I am still filled with a keen desire to pro- 
duce large vields of corn, wheat, oats and alfalfa. 

I know that within my bosom are stored all the rich 
elements necessary, but the rain falls not at all. The fed- 
eral government, at a cost of more than a million dollars, 
is building irrigation ditches to make the North Loup 
Valley the ‘‘ Nile of Nebraska.’’ 

Sometimes I long to have the waters of the river 
turned into the ditch and to feel its cooling, reviving 
touch on my rich soil; again to feel the surging of life 
within my bosom, to know that I am again producing 
wealth. 
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Then reaction follows, and I feel as old and dead as 
are many of the beautiful trees IT produced, planted by 
the careful hand of my lover and master. He is gone— 
why should I longer eare? 


A pioneer friend of the family composed and gave 
to the mother, Emily Minetta Coffin-Goodenow, and to 
the oldest daughter, Maude, a poem that closes with the 
following lines, which conclude this tale far better than 
ean I. 


‘The brave sweetheart of a soldier lad, 

The pioneer wife and mother, the widow left 

Lonely upon a Weary way, knew not her loss 

As of grim death and cold, dark grave. Rather 

She knows her soldier man, her pioneer mate, 

Again has journeyed into the New Country. 

Full soon a Messenger will call and bid her come, 

And hand in hand again thev’ll wander by the river, 

Forgetful of the past, and happy in the present 

With God, friends, departed loved ones—reunited 
groups. 

Her age-dimmed eves see not the desolation 

Five years of drouth have wrought on field and tree 

And shrub. Her thoughts dwell largely on the happy 
past. 

Content, and blest with lavished love of kindred, 

She waits the weleome coming of the Messenger. 

The days pass swiftly by, and, be they few or many, 


Serene and filled with quiet joy she rocks and dreams.’’ 


(Editor’s Note: This poem was in fact written by Thurman A. 
Smith, and later appeared in a collection, entitled “The Pioneer’s 


Wife.) 





THE HOME IN THE CEDARS 
By Florence B. Kortman, Madison, Nebraska 
Second Prize, 1938 Contest 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 

A snowstorm sweeping across the prairie in 1871. 
A covered wagon moving slowly along, trying to follow 
ihe trail. The driver peering anxiously in every direc- 
tion. Where would there be shelter? Suddenly before 
them appeared the welcome sight of a sod house, to 
which they made their way. 

This one-room sod house, twelve feet square, was 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John Peter Braun* and their 
family, consisting of two sons, John and Hubert, and two 
daughters, Anna and Rosa. 


* In some mention of this family the name may be found written 
“Brown,” which is the correct pronunciation but incorrect spell- 


ing. 
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The occupants of the covered wagon were Mr. and 
Mrs. William Dittberner and little daughter, Mandy, 
now Mrs. Philip J. Knapp of Alliance, Nebraska, who 
were on their way from Columbus to take a homestead 
in Madison County. They were obliged to remain with 
the Brauns for three days. Later that winter Benjamin 
Read from the Township Farm, riding horseback, was 
snowbound there for three days. 


The hospitality extended to the Dittberner family 
and to Mr. Read has been a characteristic of the Braun 
family through three generations. No one has ever been 
denied shelter and food. 

Mr. and Mrs. Braun, descendants of French people, 
had come from Germany to the United States in 1848, 
settling in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. There Hu- 
bert Braun, who has related the events in this story, was 
born on September 10, 1859. After living sixteen vears 
in Milwaukee County the family moved to Dane County, 
Wisconsin. 

The interesting, descriptive letters of a former 
neighbor, Joseph Jordan, who had moved from Dane 
County to Nebraska and settled in Platte County on 
Shell Creek, induced the Braun family to emigrate to 
Nebraska. They, with their daughters and Hubert, came 
by train, arriving in Columbus on the 15th of October, 
1871. John Braun came in a freight car bringing four 
horses, a few chickens, and other family possessions. 
These included a melodeon, a sewing machine, a box 
churn, some farm and garden tools, machinery, and their 
sled runners. He had been a teacher in a parochial 
school and could play the melodeon and sing well. The 
sewing machine, while similar in style to those used to- 
day, sewed seams from left to right instead of from front 
to back as now. The box churn had an inside reel, turned 
from the outside, which churned the cream into butter. 
Freight cars were brought across the Missouri River at 
Omaha by ferry. 


Another son, Joseph Braun, attending college, re- 
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mained in Wisconsin for a vear before joining the family 
in the new home in Nebraska. 

Mr. Braun made his selection of land at the office of 
Speice & North in Columbus, taking as a preemption the 
Northwest Quarter of Section Eight, Township Nineteen 
North, Range One West of the Sixth Principal Meridian. 
His son John took as a preemption the southwest quarter 
of the same section. Clark Cooncey accompanied Mr. 
Braun from Columbus to locate for him the land he had 
selected. He counted his horses’ steps as a measure of 
distance. There the sod house and a sod barn close by 
were built. 

One Sunday in the fall, O. A. Stearns, 2 neighbor 
who lived two and a half miles away and often helped 
the pioneers to locate, came to the Braun place and sug- 
gested to Mr. Braun that his buildings might be too far 
west to be on the northwest quarter of Section Eight. 
Such mistakes were not uncommon. Mr. Braun, his son 
John, and Mr. Stearns set out to find the indisputable 
location stake set by the government surveyors at the 


section corners. 


These stakes were set diagonally across the adjoin- 
ing corners of four sections, and on each side of a stake 
the number of the section was cut. Earth was shoveled 
around the stake from the four corners, making a mound 
of earth more plainly visible than a single stake would 
have been. 

Finding such a marker and measuring accurately 
from it proved that the Brauns had built off their own 
land. It was late to begin a new set of buildings. They 
dug a cellar on their own land, in which they stored their 
potatoes. The sod barn had no roof when snow began to 
fall. They made good use of their sled runners that win- 
ter, although they had been advised when they left Wis- 
consin that such things were not needed in Nebraska. 

When spring came in 1872 their second sod house 
was built. The Northwest Quarter of Section Eight had 
begun to fulfill the purpose for which it was made. 
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Whereas it had been unnamed and unclaimed, simply 
marked with an identification number, henceforth it 
would be known as ‘‘Braun’s Place.’’ A family would 
live on the land, and from the land must come the pro- 
visions for sustenance, education and _ pleasure. The 
plowshares would soon turn the sod where wild animals 
and Indian ponies had been free to run. 


Section Eight was one of the sections inside the rail- 
road land grant. On these sections only eighty-acre 
homesteads could be taken by the settlers. When Mr 
Braun had paid for his preemption he and John decided 
to exercise their homestead rights, so the quarter-see 
tion previously taken by John as a preemption was di- 
vided into two eighty-acre homesteads for both father 
and son. Small settlers’ cabins were built on both home- 
steads, where the men spent their nights to comply with 
the homestead law. When the timber-claim law went in- 
to effect in 1873, Mr. Braun took the northeast quarter 
of Section Eight, Township Nineteen North, Range One 
West of the Sixth Principal Meridian as his timber 
claim. 

One of the first necessities was a well. Mr. Braun 
set to work to make a boarded well three feet square. He 
dug to a depth of seventy-five feet, then hired Peter Ripp 
from St. Anthony’s to complete the well, digging it to a 
depth of one hundred fourteen feet. This was ‘‘the old 
oaken bucket’’ style, with a pulley and rope with a buek- 
et on each end. Later Joseph Braun constructed a wind- 
lass which could be turned to bring up the buckets of 
water. In time this was replaced by a bored well, and 
later by the windmill, which marks the place where the 
sod house stood. 

Lovinus Leach, with his wife and family, came to 
Platte County in the spring of 1872 and took a homestead 
about five miles north of the Braun place. The Hell- 
busch family lived a few miles to the east and the O. A. 
Stearns family located two and a half miles to the south. 
These were the first neighbors of the Brauns. 
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A new town named Madison had been platted in 
Madison County, and a store, surveyor’s office and a few 
houses built there in 1871. With the idea of serving 
meals and lodgings to the pioneers of Madison and An- 
telope counties as they journeyed back and forth to Co- 
lumbus, Mr. Stearns advertised his place as the ‘‘Half- 
Way House’’. He plowed a few furrows on the quarter- 
section line west of his home to make a new road, shorter 
than the old trail from Columbus to Madison. Mr. Braun 
continued the plowing, making furrows along his quar- 
ter-section line, and this came to be the well traveled 
road. 

The plow which had been brought from Wisconsin 
did not scour well in Nebraska sod. In exasperation one 
day Joseph remarked, ‘‘T would like to take the ax to 
this plow!’’ Realizing that good implements were a ne- 
cessity, Mr. Braun went to Columbus and bought a Moline 
plow. Then both corn and potatoes were dropped into 
furrows and covered by the next furrow. Some wheat 
was planted that spring, but the soil had not been prop- 
erly prepared. The yield was small and the stems short. 
Pumpkins were raised in great quantities. 

Indians were numerous but not troublesome. Bands 
of them went by on their hunting trips. Often they 
came to the house begging bread, flour, or melons in sea- 
son, Which were always given to them. 

The vear 1873 was a very busy one for all the mem- 
bers of the Braun family. More of their land was bro- 
ken and planted to farm grains and garden. Mr. Braun 
and John went to the ‘‘Township Farm’? in’ Stanton 
County to get apple trees to start an orchard. Mr. Braun, 
doing his own carpenter work, replaced his sod house 
with a frame house, twenty-four by twenty-four feet, a 
story and a half high. The ground floor was divided in- 
to four rooms, but the upper floor was left in one room, 
fourteen by twenty-four feet, in which were placed eight 
beds. 

The Braun land was to feel the wheels of various 
machines that summer. When the wheat was ripe it was 
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cut with the Wood’s Self-Rake, brought from Wisconsin. 
This reaper was similar in style to those in use now, but 
it had no eanvas nor did it bind the bundles of grain. 
The wheat was caught by an arm on the machine and 
tossed behind this reaper. Men followed, each gathering 
an armful for a bundle, binding it with a twist of straw 
or ‘‘straw-band.’’ Ad Alderson, with his horsepower 
threshing machine and crew of helpers, was hired to 
thresh that summer’s crop. 

The self-rake was replaced the next year by a Marsh 
Harvester. Hubert and Rosa Braun did the binding. 
Tons of hay were cut by Mr. Braun with a seythe and 
raked with a hand-rake before he sent to Wisconsin to 
have a Wood’s Mower, which could be made a part of 
Wood’s Self-Rake, sent to him. 

Wheat was the farmer’s principal crop and had to 
be hauled to Columbus to be sold. Most of the hauling 
was done through the fall and winter months. These 
were long trips, often made in weather so cold that the 
drivers would walk and ride alternately to avoid com- 
plete numbness. Food and rest must be obtained along 
the way. The Brauns began serving meals to travelers, 
and soon ‘**Braun’s Place’? was a popular stop-over, as 
well as the Stearns ‘* Half-Way House.’’ 

Mr. Braun charged seventy cents for supper, break- 
fast and bed, and hay for one team. Twenty-five cents 
paid for a single meal. The preparation of food for an 
unknown number of hungry travelers required careful 
planning and hours of work. Homemade bread must al- 
ways be kept on hand. Home butchering provided the 
meat and lard. Plenty of potatoes, cabbages and turnips 
were always kept in the cellar. Pumpkins were plentiful 
and were cut and dried for making into pies. Wild plums 
and wild grapes could be found on Sheil Creek. Molas- 
ses was bought in five gallon kegs, apples by the barrel; 
‘*Arbuckle’’ roasted coffee in packages soon replaced 
the meychant’s bulk coffee, which had to be roasted and 
ground at home. Mr. Braun took a license for the sale 
of tobacco and always had a supply on hand. He kept a 
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strictly temperance place, and on rare occasions had to 
deal with some man who had imbibed too freely in Co- 
lumbus. 

While the men who stopped might have appeared 
rough and uncouth, they were honest. Through all the 
years the only article taken from the house was a blan- 
ket. But on one occasion Hubert Braun, out with his 
father with their lanterns to help their guests get teams 
hitched for an early start, discovered the lines gone from 
his harness. He spoke of this to his father, who called 
out: 

‘*Have any of vou men made a mistake and taken 
my lines?’’ 

The replies came back, ‘‘I don’t have them,’’ ‘I 
have only my own lines,’’ and one voice louder than the 
rest: ‘‘Come look through my things if vou want to; 
T don‘t have vour lines.”’ 

A few days later Rosa found the lines, evidently 
tossed into the weeds during the denial. 

One time a transient who came afoot late at night 
arose before anyone else and rode away on one of Mr. 
Braun’s horses. He was apprehended at Lone Tree, 
taken into custody, and the horse was returned to Mr. 
Braun. 

In 1874 Mr. Braun had a large addition built on the 
east side of his house, and with this additional room 
could provide beds for twenty-two persons. The mat- 
tresses for those beds were ticks filled with hay or straw. 
The pillows were filled with ‘‘pillow flakes.’’ Never a 
bit of goods, cotton or wool, was wasted, but was eut in- 
to tiny scraps to fill those pillows. On two occasions 
thirty-six people spent the night under that roof. Those 
who could not be provided with beds slept on hay on the 
floor of an adjoining room or sat up all night. 

Twisted hay or slough grass provided most of the 
fuel for early settlers. Occasionally Mr. Braun would 
get a load of wood over on the Loup River or buy a fall- 
en tree from a neighbor on Shell Creek. J. O. Trine, 
who came to Madison County in October 1868 and has 
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lived many years just across the county line in Stanton 
County, remembers having been at the Braun place. He 
said: ‘‘Braun used hay a good deal in the heater in the 
large room where their wheat-hauling guests were en- 
tertained. One night when I was stopping there, some 
of the boys thought the room uncomfortably cool and 
proceeded to do some firing. The method of preparing 
the hay was to take a large handful, twist it, then double 
it like an old-fashioned doughnut. The boys got a good 
supply of these ‘twisters’ and then filled the stove 
nearly full. After smoldering awhile it blew up, throwing 
the lids into the air, opening the stove door, and filling 
the room with smoke and ashes.’ 


Settlers began coming more rapidly to take the land 
between Columbus and the Elkhorn River. Traffie on 
the road was heavy. Farmers who hauled their wheat 
to Columbus to market were beginning to return with 
loads of lumber to replace their sod houses and to build 
churches and school houses. Merchants went for stocks 
of goods; loads of lumber and building materials were 
hauled to Madison; agents, well diggers, the mail and 
stage driver traveled the Columbus road. This brought 
patronage to the Braun place. Hubert Braun stopped 
his plowing one day to count eighty teams in sight. He 
recalls the names of scores of men who were regular pa- 
trons at his father’s home. 

Frequently the men who spent nights at Braun’s 
would play checkers, but most of them were content to 
visit and enjoyed discussion of crops and stock raising, 
land laws, taxes, improved machinery, possible railway 
service, politics and news. 

The exchange of methods and ideas and the friend- 
ships formed at these gatherings were of incalculable 
value to these early settlers. 

On the 30th of December in 1879, the Union Pacifie 
Railroad ,began making daily round trips from Colum- 
bus to Norfolk. The days of heavy overland hauling on 
the Columbus road were over. 
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The grasshopper invasion which came in July 1874 
completely devastated the crops and gardens on the 
Braun land, except the field of wheat which they were 
binding when the grasshoppers came. That was passed 
up for greener food. ‘All that was left in our garden 
were the empty shells of turnips in the ground.’”’ Life- 
saving relief from the eastern states consisted of food, 
seeds and clothing. This was apportioned by the ‘‘ Aid 
Society’’ at Columbus and distributed over the country 
by the school director in each district. Mr. Braun had 
charge of the work in District No. 30. 

No serious accidents have oceurred on this farm, nor 
has prairie fire swept across the plowed land to damage 
their buildings since the Braun family have made it 
their home. But an incident happened which might have 
had disastrous results. 

‘‘Mr. Tracy came to buy hay. Brother John loaded 
the wagon and drove away to take it to the Tracy farm. 
Mr. Tracy lighted his pipe and carelessly tossed aside 
the match, then noticed the hay in the stack had 
eaught fire. He tried to pull out the burning hay, singe- 
ing his hands and face, then ran to the house ealling, 
‘Braun, Braun, the hay’s afire!’ He ran to the well and 
began pulling up buckets of water. Father grabbed buck- 
ets of slop standing near the kitchen door, and the girls 
ran with water as fast as Mr. Tracy could pull it from 
the well. Father brought a pitchfork, got on the stack 
and turned the top over, putting out the fire. Mr. Tracy 
willingly paid for the burned hay—quite an expensive 
smoke for him.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Braun realized that land could provide 
work and recreation for the physical development of 
their own and their neighbors’ young people, but that 
plans must be made for their educational and religious 
development. Mr. Braun organized School District No. 
30 in Platte County and was the first director in the dis- 
trict. Joseph Braun had taught one term in the log 
school house in the Arntz district on Shell Creek. His 
brother Hubert was one of his pupils for five weeks. 
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When Mr. Braun built the frame house in 1873, Jo- 
seph Braun gathered the children of school age in the 
district into one room of the house for a summer term of 
school. Those who attended were the children from the 
Tracy, McCleary, Wieser and Krause families. Another 
summer term was held in the Braun home with Joseph 
as teacher, before the small frame school house was built 
in 1876. Mr. Braun sold a half-acre of land from the 
northeast corner of the Northwest Quarter of Section 
Eight to the district for the school ground. Their first 
teacher was Miss Sarah Fitzpatrick. The school house 
has now been sold and moved from the land. 


The Brauns were desirous of having their family at- 
tend a nearby Catholic church. Mass had been held in 
the sod house with their family and in the frame house 
with neighbors joining them. The priest, Father Ewing, 
came from West Point. Mr. Braun offered to donate the 
land and one hundred dollars toward a building fund. 
Mr. Eimers, who had recently moved from Towa into the 
neighborhood, offered ten acres of his land and one hun- 
dred fifty dollars. His offer was accepted. Mr. Braun 
and Mr. Glass Cerner built the first chureh, a frame 
building, in 1875. A parochial school was built in 1881. 
As the population in the parish increased, church and 
school were replaced with more commodious buildings 
Brick was used in building the chureh (1924), school 
(1908), and the priest’s house. All have their places in 
the well kept yard. Services are held on Sundays and 
five week days. 


One after another, the family of John Peter Braun 
left the parental home until the son Hubert, alone, re- 
mained with them. John Braun had established a home 
on part of Section Six and, exercising his inherent love 
of trees and shrubs, had made of the place a veritable 
nursery. In 1882 his catalog listed 500 varieties of plants 
and trees. Joseph Braun, the former teacher, made a 
home for his family near Humphrey. Anna Braun mar- 
ried Ignatz Zach. Rosa Braun had joined the Sisters of 
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Precious Blood in Missouri. These four have passed 
away. 

In September 1879 the land may have experienced a 
new thrill, for a bride came to live on it, a new familv 
life began. Hubert married Miss Mary Delsmann from 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, who had come visiting her rela- 
tives in Columbus and in the vicinity of the Braun home. 
Through the following twelve years children’s feet 
pressed the soil, played under the trees, trudged down 
the lane to school. Happy, busy vears. 


In time John Peter Braun and his wife gave up aec- 
tive management of the home they had established and 
moved to Humphrey, Nebraska. They passed away there 
many vears ago. Later a shadow fell over the home, for 
the voung wife’s health failed and in December, 1892, 
the wheels of a solemn cortege passed along the driveway 
taking her to the final church service and to her resting 
place. Her paramount interest to the last had been the 
eare of her children, and she had taught her husband 
homekeeping ways even to baking the bread. 

The vears from 1890 to 1895 were years of drouth, 
crop failures and hard times. Many banks failed. The 
few crops the farmers could raise brought lowest prices. 
Attention began to turn to producing new crops—alfalfa 
and winter wheat. When it was proven that these were 
adaptable to Nebraska soil, land prices began to rise. 

The land of his farm was not only planted for grain 
and garden products, but space was allowed for beautiful 
trees and flowering shrubs and a blue-grass lawn with 
flower beds. Hubert Braun bought twelve red cedar 
trees to plant north of his home where six of them still 
stand, three on each side of the walk. From the seed- 
lings of these trees Mr. Braun has set more than three 
hundred red cedars on his place. He has set walnut, 
thornless locust, blue spruce, elm and other varieties al- 
so. Lilac, spirea and snowball bushes had their places, 
and peonies, tiger lilies and iris added to the beauty of 
his yard. He arranged a pipe line from the water tank 
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to irrigate his yard, but the prolonged dry seasons and 
the grasshoppers have destroyed much of its beauty. 

This fertile farm has produced good crops when 
there was sufficient moisture. Mr. Braun recalls the 
great oats yield of fifty bushels to the acre in 1895. In 
years of normal rainfall their corn produced forty bush- 
els and wheat twenty to thirty bushels to the acre, and 
there were three heavy cuttings of alfalfa in a season. 
Mr. Braun has not planted the much discussed hybrid 
corn some farmers are testing this year. 

In May, 1894, Hubert Braun and Miss Mary Lohaus 
were married, and the home responded again to a wo- 
man’s hand and heart. Children came to bless this un- 
ion. The farm was producing bounteous crops. A new 
organ replaced the melodeon. New machinery came in- 
to use. A cream separator was added to the household 
equipment. It could be expected that Mr. and Mrs. Braun 
might enjoy many years of companionship, but Mrs. 
Braun failed to recover from an operation and on Au- 
gust 10, 1912, passed away in St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Columbus. 

Mr. Braun has continued his residence on the farm, 
for through inheritance and purchase it has become his 
possession. In 1915 he bought his first automobile, an 
Overland with self-starter. He comes and goes when it 
pleases him to do so now, driving a Ford coupe. He has 
always been interested in politics and new laws. He 
served one year as township supervisor and has served 
nineteen years as township clerk in Grand Prairie Town- 
ship. 

The call to defend the United States reverberated 
across the land in 1917. Joseph F. Braun was called in 
the first draft. He went from Columbus to Camp Funs- 
ton, where he was made a corporal; thence to France, a 
member of Company D, 137th Infantry, 45th Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces. There he served in 
some of the decisive battles of the World War, includ- 
ing the drive on Verdun and five days and six nights in 
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the drive on the Argonne-Meuse. He _ returned from 
France to Camp Dodge, where he received an honorable 
discharge. Minnie and Josephine Braun, nieces of Hu- 
bert Braun, offered their services as nurses and went 
overseas. 

Six sons and six daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
Braun have grown to manhood and womanhood on their 
grandfather’s preemption and are taking their places as 
good citizens in the communities where they reside. Each 
one of them learned to speak, read and write German as 
well as the English language. The girls of the family 
played the organ, and every boy was a member of the 
band. Their land felt the rhythm of dancing feet, for that 
was one of their diversions. Kodaking was another of 
the family pleasures. 

Katherine, the oldest daughter, lives in Omaha. One 
daughter, Gertrude, now Sister Mary Romana, took 
training and has been a nurse in the Francisean Sister- 
hood for thirty years. At present she is supervisor of 
night nurses in the St. Francis Hospital in Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 


Three sons and one daughter of Hubert Braun have 
married three daughters and one son in the Henry 
Krause family. Another unusual relationship is that of 
Mr. Braun’s son and one of his grandsons, who have mar- 
ried two sisters in the Magseman family. One might 
ask, ‘‘ When is a sister not a sister?’’ or ‘‘ Who’s who in 
this family?’’ One son, Ignatz, and his family live two 
miles from the home place. Louis Braun with his wife 
and children live with Hubert Braun. 

All of Mr. Braun’s sons and daughters were chris- 
tened in their neighboring St. Mary’s Church. All were 
confirmed there and all who married, with the exception 
of one son, were married in that church. Their wedding 
days meant gatherings of many relatives and friends. 
Hubert Braun has sixty-seven grandchildren and four 
great-grandchildren. 





Mr. Braun is interested in the happenings of the 
day, the problems of unemployment and relief and crop 
restrictions. One of his nephews has been enrolled in a 
Civilian Conservation Camp in Colorado and he is inter- 
ested in their work, although he has not needed the 
C. C. C. boys to do soil erosion work, tree planting o1 
contour farming on his land. 


So we leave him, this August afternoon in 1938, 
standing under one of his red cedar trees on the land 
that has been glorified by hospitality to man, affection 
to family and reverence to God. 





THIRTY-TWO, TWENTY-ONE, SEVENTEEN 
By Marcia C. Smith, Taylor, Nebraska 


Third Prize, 1938 Contest 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 


In 1854 IT was an unknown quantity in the vast Ne 
braska Territory, midway between ranges of hills of ev 
ery conceivable form of wind sculpture—sand-hills on the 
north, clav-hills on the south. 

My valley is cut in twain by a friendly, constant riv 
er of the Loup family. Triplet sisters, they are: the 
South Loup, Middle Loup, North Loup. The North Loup 
meanders lazily down the valley, traced for miles by the 
deep verdancy of willows and plum brush, here and there 
entwined into thickets with wild grape vines; so near me 
I can hear the waters lapping the low, grassy approaches. 

I was just a piece of raw land; treasures lay dor- 
mant in mv fertile soil. Wild roses, sweet peas, blue bells, 
dainty little Quaker-lady violets in their season emerged 
like jewels from my emerald turf. 

Sioux Indians on their marauding treks pitched 
their tepees within my present boundaries (I had no 
boundaries then), their weird war-chant reverberating 
beyond the mute and isolated uplifts. 

For a decade the trails along the Platte River had 
been studded with the white caravans of a restless people 
pushing westward in the hope of finding wealth, or seek- 
ing homes of their own in the ‘‘free land’’ of the west. 
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In 1867 I was an unnamed but component part of 
the great territory admitted to Statehood on the first 
day of March of that year. Lying a hundred miles north 
of the Grand Island settlement, the dome of silence above 
me was unbroken until surveyors’ outfits cleft the mon- 
otony. Stalwart men, versed in the science of delineat- 
ing contour and legal boundaries, set corner stakes and 
designated me as the Northeast Quarter of Section 
Thirty-two, Township Twenty-one, Range Seventeen. 

Rumors of my fertile valley spread rapidly. A 
stream of land-seekers came into the North Loup coun- 
try. 

Back in Iowa, a young man by the name of David 
Gard, working at the carpenter trade, heard of Nebras- 
ka, the land of opportunity. He was an ex-soldier, hav- 
ing enlisted in Company B of the Second New Jersey In- 
fantry, in the Army of the Potomac. He was wounded at 
South Mountain and captured at Vicksburg, but escaped. 


With his family this young man came to Grand Is- 
land, where he worked at his trade for a year. Then 
tales of the rich valley land in the North Loup country, 
still open to whoever might partake, lured him west- 
ward. 

David Gard was intensely interested in me from the 
time he set foot on my broad acres of luxuriant grass 
that presaged productive soil beneath. 

‘*So beautifully level that every foot is available for 
tillage,’’ he told his wife, ‘‘and wonderfully rich soil.”’ 

The first thought of these homesteaders, as of all 
others, was a house to live in. Sod was practically the 
only building material available for ready construction, 
so the Gards made a temporary soddy which they soon 
replaced with a roomy log house boasting up-stairs 
rooms and a shingled roof, if you please. The upper part 
was reached by a two-way staircase, boxed in, leading 
from the main room below. Later the logs were enclosed 
with lap siding painted white, and I was readily ac- 
knowledged the best improved homestead in the val- 
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lev. The Gards planted red cedars in a bee line along 
my south side facing the trail up and down the valley, 
now State Highway Fifty-Three. Cottonwoods outlined 
the drive into what would some day be an attractive farm 
home. They beautified me with shady lanes and leafy 
nooks and glorified me with the first orchard trees in the 
country. 

The earliest attempts at agriculture in this remote 
valley were the raising of corn and gardens. The folks 
worked hard breaking my soil. They used a hand plant 
er, toiling steadily until forty acres of sod corn was in. 
Then grain was broadcast over my level fields from the 
rear of a wagon. The cloud curtains shed happy tears 
upon me and I blossomed bounteously with grains, gar- 
dens, fruits and forage. 

But adversity comes to the best of us, and one day in 
late June a bank of black fury charged the heavens. The 
ears of my owners, so proud of the fine crop I was strug- 
gling to produce, were assaulted by the crashing of hail- 
stones hurled by the enraged and shrieking wind. A few 
minutes later they emerged to view the dynamic destrue- 
tion of a Nebraska hail storm. Stones larger than goose- 
eggs lay in driven piles. My beautiful, bright green 
blanket of lusty corn and bearded grains, vellowing for 
harvest, was reduced to pulp. The damage was irrepara- 
ble. Gone were their dreams of an abundant winter; they 
witnessed the devastation in mute misery. 

Did they give up? I say not! Like many another, 
my pioneers had indomitable courage. 

David Gard made the long drag to Grand Island 
along with several of his unfortunate neighbors, taking 
from ten days to two weeks for the round trip with teams 
and wagons, to purchase seed. Then they plowed a 
patch for spring wheat, and also broadcast some rye for 
late forage. They reset broken trees, and from the depth 
of my soil I gave all I had to help. 

For a long time I heard whisperings of a town called 
Kent. My southeast corner was ideal for a town, people 
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said. Things began happening in a big way. People 
bought lots of my owner, freightec lumber and other con- 
struction materials from Grand Island, and buildings 
went up like wildfire. A post office, the main vertebra of 
a western settlement, general store, hotel and livery, drug 
store and doctor’s office, hardware and implements shop, 
blacksmith shop, lawyer's office, snd a newspaper—the 
Clarion soon followed | Was how cuite famous. Far and 
near people talked of Kent and the fine Gard farm. 

On January 12, 1883, David Gard made final proof, 
having discharged all the government requirements un- 
der the Homestead Act, and the Land Office issued him 
a patent transferring permanent and absolute title to 
me. 

With my ear always to the ground I heard all the 
rumors, and one concerning a civie organization seemed 
to gather impetus as it floated about. My very capable 
owner Was appointed temporary county clerk, and = an 
election to vote upon the location of the county seat and 
the county officers was called for May 3, 1883. Kent, 
my active and promising little town, had two aggressive 
competitors—tiny, unvlatted settlements called Taylor 
and Almeria, both nearer the center of the unit. People 
gossiped, sectional groups argued hotly, but at length 
the vote of people settled the controversy. My cherished 
little town of Kent lost to Taylor (the present county 
seat of Loup County) by two votes. 

Subsequenting the organization of School District 
No. 1, on August 13, 1883, a framed school house, with a 
large assembly hall, two entrances, and three ante-rooms 
for school convenience, was my fondest dream come 
true. David gladly deeded land for a permanent school 
site on my east line near the village activities. From 
then until now the children of that district have secured 
their first eight vears of education in that same school 
building, enlarged by a class-room on the north. 

On Sundays the homesteaders and their families 
gathered at the school house for Sunday-school and re- 
ligious worship. The first church services were held by 
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a pioneer preacher, Benjamin Harvey. Mr. Harvey 
made one hundred ten round trips with ox team to Grand 
Island. Yet with all his strenuous labors and adversity, 
he was the spiritual comforter of our people. 

Tragic bereavement smote us on the day seventeen- 
year old Johnnie Gard passed away of intestinal inflam- 
mation which today undoubtedly would be pronounced 
append itis and speedily remedied by skilled surgeons. 
Tenderly they laid him at rest in the beautiful hillside 
cemetery overlooking the valley, which had gathered 
several pioneers to its earthy bosom. 

Kent flourished, and the routine of village life, hap- 
py and otherwise, was an inspiration to those who came 
into the country. But the election results could not be 
evaded. Kent must concede its county-seat activities to 
Taylor and sooner or later would be only a memory. 


During these vears | was producing the best yield 
possible in view of the weather conditions. Rain was 
abundant, but hail was a constant menace. One day | 
heard the family discussing an item in the Loup County 
Ciariwon: 

[t is pleasing to know that the destruction of the season’s 
hail storms was not absolute. We have seen some very good corn 
grown in the vicinity of Kent; and by the way, we have seldom seen 
as tine farms and as fine a district as that around Kent. The 
village itself is well located and indicates energy and enterpriss 
on the part of its inhabitants. 

The horsepower cheekrower gave corn planting an 
amazing lift. By changing teams twenty acres could be 
planted in a long day. Some advantage over the — step- 
by step corn jabber, | assure you! 

The reaper also made the raising of small grain prof- 
itable. Our oats yielded from fifty to eighty bushels, 
wheat twenty to forty bushels. The six- or seven-team 
threshing machine turned out about 500 bushels of 
wheat and probably 800 bushels of oats a day from 
abundant fields of grain. Most of our grain was con- 
signed to the big ranches in Cherry County such as the 
Cross L Bar and Figure Four, and quantities of it 
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went to the fort at Niobrara. Some was hauled even as 
far as Grand Island. 

When the bridge was made across the North Loup 
River at Kent, neighbors north of us visited Kent regu- 
larly to receive their mail, to trade and enjoy the ecom- 
panionship of the village folk. In those days friendship 
suffused our people. 

As pioneering went, my family were well sheltered 
and well fed. But they were far from the higher insti- 
tutions of learning and wanted to educate their children. 
The time came when my owner, though attached to me 
and proud of my achievements in reward for his vears of 
labor, decided to retire from the strenuous work of the 
pioneer farm. He bore the effects of five serious wounds 
during his army service. This was not without its injur- 
ious effects as the vears advanced, and so it was that in 
1887 my family bade me farewell and departed to make 
their home in the thriving little city of Ord. I missed 
them greatly. 

Gradually, after that, the places of business at Kent 
were abandoned and the buildings spirited away until 
nothing was left but the school house (a permanent in- 
stitution), the post office, and a general store on the 
corner. 

During these years I was leased to tenant after ten- 
ant until 1901, when David sold my land to Heman E. 
Carter, then a lawyer at Tekamah, for the sum of twenty- 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Later I learned that Mr. Carter had long been inter- 
ested in stock-raising and agriculture; besides, ill health 
forced him to seek an outdoor life. In the late seventies 
he had served the State of Vermont as its attorney in the 
city of Hardwick, but the ‘‘call of the west’’ was strong 
within him even then, and in 1885 he brought his wife 
and two young children, Clifton and Marcia, to make a 
home in Taylor. 

Taylor was then in its heyday. It had become the 
county seat, and there was almost positive assurance of 
an extension of the C. B. & Q. Railroad from the Sargent 
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branch. This encouraged Mr. Carter to build there the 
Pavilion Hotel (an edifice for these parts), known far 
and near for its size and service. I heard that it cost 
more than six thousand dollars, and the lumber was 
freighted by team from North Loup. 

But, like a flight of faney, the railroad rumors 
ceased, and Taylor seemed destined to remain a nonen 
titv. In 1893 Mr. Carter moved to Tekamah to resume 
the practice of law and educate his children. 

Prosperity waned for several years. Drought and 
partial loss of crops set our people back deplorably. 
Then the weather cycle changed. Rain fell plentifully 
again, hail came less often, and my soil yielded bounti- 
ful crops. 

When in 1901 David offered me for sale—the fa- 
mous old Kent townsite farm—Mr. Carter heard about 
it and went to Ord to see David. The exchange was soon 
made and Clifton, the only son of Heman and Mary Car- 
ter, just graduated from the University of Nebraska, 
‘ame up to get acquainted with me. He received a fine 
appointment in the government livestock industry and 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter moved into my farmhouse in the 
vear of 1902. 

My production was increased remarkably by the 
methods of farming then coming into practice. The disk, 
lister, and double-row cultivator (called ‘‘go-devil’’ from 
its speedy technique, no doubt) set new standards of 
farming. The steam threshing machine supplanted horse 
power. Alfalfa, the new forage crop, was introduced to 
this vicinity by Heman Carter. Cattle and hogs were 
fed from the plentiful crops I grew. Every summer cloud 
drenched my soil. 

During these vears the post office at Kent was dis- 
continued and the building bought and dismantled by 
my owner. The village of Kent that once flourished was 
but a memory now. 

Happy vears passed until 1909, when we were 
plunged into deepest sorrow by Heman’s sudden death 
just as he closed an address at the ‘‘ Kinkaid Fair’’ in the 
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beautiful Hartford grove on the Calamus River. This fair 
vas a unique celebration in the heart of the sand-hills, 
commemorating the Moses P. Kinkaid Homestead Act 
that passed the House of Congress granting homestead 
privileges for a section of Government land. Practically 
every section now hada family living on it, and new 
homes and communities were the result. Hence the cele- 
bration in September, 1909. 

At that time Heman was serving as county com- 
missioner, and was known far and wide as a fine 
speaker. The Board were appraising land in the vicinity, 
and he with the other members, Ward Moore and Will 
iam Jamison, stopped incidentally to witness the celebra 
tion, 

Immediately there was a unanimous shout, ‘Speech 
by Mr. Carter!”? ‘*Speeeh by Mr. Carter!”’ 

He ate a hasty lunch and delivered the address of 
the day. In the midst of loud applause he closed with 
fitting remarks in honor of the author of the Act that had 
acclaimed the sandhills, vet doubtless was in great phys 
ical distress, for in less than an hour he passed away in 
an attack of acute indigestion. 

After Heman’s death the family devoted themselves 
to carrving out his plans. In the following vear a fine 
farm home was built south of the primitive log dwelling, 
surrounded by the same magnificent shade trees my 
David had planted. The new house was fitted with one 
of the first Deleo lighting plants in the country, and it 
Was equipped with the first automatic pumping system. 
This was a wonderful labor-saving improvement. 

The fine crops | was producing annually furnished 
the means to bring to this remote farm home the comforts 
and conveniences that city dwellers knew. I felt very 
proud of myself. 

During the World War, and for several years there- 
after, prosperity remained at its zenith. I had become 
the highest-assessed Quarter-Section in the county. 

One day an interested stranger stopped at the house 
and inquired if the farm was for sale. He was anxious to 
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secure just such a place. My lady Mary was then in Cal- 
ifornia and the only son in Texas, but the two daughters 
still lived on the farm. They told the stranger that so far 
as they knew, the place was not for sale. After many let- 
ters had passed between them T learned that none of the 
family were willing to let me go, even at the very high 
figure offered. I am still the family home, and they love 
me as I love them. 


As time went on, fine mules and horses brought my 
acres under intensive cultivation. The tractor and au- 
tomobile became established necessities. 

Then came a disastrous decade of dry vears, with 
1934 as the climax. I shall not forget that vear, for the 
death of my gracious lady was followed by much other 
trouble. 

Kor a long time farmers had heard the ery: ‘‘ Fertil- 
ize! Fertilize!! Build up your soil for maximum produe- 
tion.’’ So my soil had been fertilized from the feeding 
vards, and my crops rotated to further increase my pow 
er to produce, and when drought and fiery winds swept 
across the land again and again, | was unable to cop: 
with them. My valley was in a sad plight, though I do 
not believe you can find any soil made after a_ better 
recipe than mine. Highly productive under plenty ef 
rainfall, it was anything buf that during the vears of 
drought. Only eight farms in the entire district sur 
vived without a mortgage. I am one of them. 

The farmers sent to their Government appeal after 
appeal for irrigation, for they knew the spring-fed Loup 
River would not miss all the water needed to irrigate the 
valley. 

Today, the eighth day of August, 1938, the canal 
has become a reality, and water was turned upon my 
thirsty soil today. 

Last week we had threshers for the first time in 
several years. They brought a smooth-running, highly 
powered gasoline motor machine, threshing out one 
thousand bushels of grain in half a day. The barley 
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yielded fifty-three bushels an acre, but would have ex- 
ceeded that with plenty of moisture. 

Corn will make only a partial crop at this late day. 
Large crops cannot be expected until next vear, but we 
know that when water is available as needed, and when 
the peculiarities of irrigation are understood so that 
farmers know how to supply water to the best advantage, 
the most plentiful crops will be produced once more. 

As a further aid to progress, graveled State High- 
way Fifty-three, as smooth as mechanical devices ean 
make it, passes my south line as did the early pioneer 
trail. 

The Loup Valley Irrigation and Power High Line 
is building up the valley from Burwell, and every farm 
will soon be illuminated. 

We firmly believe that prosperity is ‘‘just around 
the corner.’’ 


THE LAST COWBOY RAID OF KEARNEY 
By Maud Marston Burrows 

Kearney lay on the route of the cattle trails from 
Montana to Texas, and was frequently subjected to cow- 
boy raids. Half drunk and erazed with liquor after their 
long, hard drive, the cowboys rode down Wyoming Av- 
enue (our main street) shooting right and left, destroy- 
ing windows and store fronts and frightening everyone. 
The only course was to take refuge under or behind any- 
thing available and wait for the danger to pass. 

At last, early in the autumn of 1875, a group of citi- 
zens decided to put astop to this terrorizing. With E. C. 
Calkins as captain, they organized a company of Civil 
War veterans not long out of service and willing to shoot 
to kill if justified. They notified the cowboys that no 
more raids would be tolerated. 

The test of strength was not long in coming. Straight 
thru the town rode the strangers, shouting and shooting, 
but in less time than seemed possible the company of 
militia was mounted and in hot pursuit. The cowboys 
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made a stand back of some freight cars on the Burlington 
tracks, but soon saw that they would be flanked and 
away they rode, southward to the Platte. 


Across the north channel of the river stood the prim- 
itive little cabin home of Milton M. Collins. Hearing the 
unusual clatter of hoofs, he stepped to the door to see 
what was going on. Thinking he was about to fire, the 
cowboys shot him down and raced on, but several of the 
militiamen stopped. 

They found the man dead, and a poor little baby 
creeping on the floor, dripping with its father’s blood; 
the wife wringing her hands, tears streaming down her 
face. Nothing to be done there; and, infuriated, the 
men hurried on. 

Three of the cowboys were captured across the river 
and placed in a shack under guard. One escaped that 
night; the others were taken back to town and tried. It 
was impossible to establish which one had actually shot 
Collins, and no conviction was possible. Angry citizens 
would have strung up all of them; but, having invoked 
the law, the militia resisted its being over-ridden and so 
wiser counsel prevailed. 

That was the last cowboy raiding of Kearney, how- 
ever. When they met real resistance from the men who 
meant what they said and who would shoot to kill, they 
found it quite possible to refrain from the lawlessness 
they had assumed to be their prerogative. 


(Note: Altho a very different version of this story appears in 
Andreas’ History of Nebraska, we publish this because personal ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Burrows revealed her possession of a high de- 
gree of intelligence and honesty. In a letter of July 27 she wrote: 

“Feeling just a bit better this morning, I have written this little 
story which has long been ‘on my chest.’ At the Pioneer Party I 
heard two women telling that they saw Collins shot here in the town! 
It was two miles from town, at his island home across the channel.’’) 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Explanation of delay in the appearance of Nebraska 
History is given in the brief filed with Governor Coch 
ran and the Nebraska Legislature now in session. This 
brief was filed in support of the Historical Society’s 
request for a small increase in available funds for the 
next two vears. During the past two vears the Society 
has had added to its regular work the sponsorship and 
direction of three WPA Federal Projects, as follows: 
The Federal Writers’ Project; the state-wide Archeo 
logical Project; the American Lmprints Project. 

The State Historical Society, without any increas: 
in its own funds, has been made responsible for direc 
tion of one hundred and fifteen extra workers and thi 
expenditure of $60,985.20 federal funds. This has re 
quired expenditure of both time and money by the His 
torical Society to match the federal requirements. As 
one result, our magazine is about nine months behind 
for lack of quota funds. Members of this Society, and 
those interested in Nebraska History and its prompt 
publication, may help the situation during the next two 
vears by writing their interest to their senators. 


One of ihe most important and inspiring [listorica! 
Society events in Nebraska was the meciing at Scotts 
bluff, Gering, Scotts Bluff mountain, and Fort Laramie, 
of the Oregon Trail Memorial Association on Augus! 
20-25, 1938. Delegates were present at this meeting all 
the way from New York City to California, Washington 
and Oregon. Under the inspiring leadership of Dr. 
Howard R. Driggs, president of the association, and 
the transcendent business management of H. J. Dol- 
linger, secretary of the Scottsbluff Chamber of Com- 
merce, a series of most remarkable programs, monu 
ment dedications, dinners and lunches characterized the 
meeting. 
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The final meeting was held around a blazing camp- 
fire in the shadow of great cottonwoods, a few yards 
from the old Fort Laramie parade ground. The songs 
we sang, the hearts we touched, the words of thrill and 
passion, the handclasps of the East and West at that 
historic meeting, will never be forgotten. 

In 1939 the meeting is to be held at Sacramento, 
California,—the end of the Pony Express Trail. For 
those who wish their spirits exalted in the heroic atmos- 
phere of the great pioneer period of the West, we re- 
commend the meeting at Sacramento. 


It was a distinct surprise to the editor of this maga- 
zine to receive a letter postmarked Minneapolis, yet in a 
handwriting familiar long ago. The handwriting is so 
strong and artistic that one never could forget it. In- 
stantly it recalled the figure of Figge. He was a tall, 
lean, keen-eyed son of Germany, probably of Prussian 
ancestry, looking like one of the old guards of Frederick 
the Great. He was a harness maker, a business promot- 
er, a financier, in Chadron in the early years. He spoke 
a delightful German, in which it was my delight to con- 
verse with him. He was a student of the Sioux language, 
having a list of Sioux words on a long card in his shop, 
and adding daily to the list. Theo Figge was one of the 
veniuses of the Nebraska frontier, with a gift for making 
money even in desperately hard times, and a universal 
interest in human knowledge and character. His sur- 
prise epistle came in the following form, which we give 
verbatim 


Theo Figze 

In Chadron’s history once | knew a Mr. Sheldon. 

A. E. was his name, and to know him meant no shame; 

He was good as one could be—if one chooses so to be. 

Thus it happens that I am—always was—a trifle free 

That A. E. should know of me: 

The name, as ever (no alias), Theo. Figge, eighty and one-half now. 








oo) eT 
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Chadron, ever in our hearts! To the south the sloping ridge 
With its towering, whispering pines; 

And to the north, from my memory’s firm-built bridge, 

I see contented, grazing kine. 

East and west run rippling brooks, telling of the cozy nooks 
Hidden higher up among the hills 

Blazing sunshine over all. 


How the memory fills the mind, while I seraw!! 

Here they were so brave, so kind, so poor; 

Fighting ever, and wrestling against the ever-sure 

Storms and terrors of the years, with their fears 

Ever close, always near. 

Bravely sent they up their prayers: bravely held they to their plan. 

Never faltered they, tho ambition oft was grounded by tragedies on 
every hand. 

Failure must accrue to everyone 

It’s in the game for you and me, 

For such is Life, and evermore shall be. 


Native Sons and Daughters 

Contest for 1939 

“An Unsung Hero of Early-Day Religious Experience in Ne- 
braska” is the subject of the 1939 Contest. This opens a broad 
field for little-known facts handled with sympathy and imagination. 


During the pioneer period many men and women consecrated 
themselves to a work that they believed the greatest in the world: 
the acceptance of revealed religion, the faithful practice of its pre 
cepts, and unselfish zeal in sharing with others the faith so pre- 
cious to them. In great camp-meetings, in gatherings in the school- 
house or humble homestead cabin, and in personal contacts, they 
never lost sight of their duty to hold aloft the practiee of religion 
as the chief purpose of life. Many were priests or ministers: the 
majority were not. No one of these pioneers has been adequately 
memorialized; all are as vet “heroes unsung.” 

This contest is designed to bring these characters and their 
work out of the memories of men and women vet living and give 
them definite, permanent place in the history and literature of Ne 
braska. 


For rules and information, write to Miss Harriet Bardwell, 
Contest Secretary, 1911 South 20th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





— 
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THE LETTER BASKET 
Memories of Chadron 


Captain James H. Cook of Agate found old memories stirred 
by stories in our March issue, and wrote: 


“T take great interest in reading about the pioneers of Nebras- 
ka. When you lived in Chadron you knew many of my friends 
there. Your ‘beloved enemy’ who opposed your labors in publishing 
and polities, Charlie Allen from the Pine Ridge Reservation in South 
Dakota, rode my pet horse out to Wounded Knee Creek at the time 
of the ‘Battle’ there. I had loaned the horse to ‘Cressey,’ war cor- 
respondent of the Omaha Bee, to ride out there, while I rode an In- 
dian’s horse—being associated with the headquarters Indian scouts 
(not the troop of Colonel Charles Taylor). I was the only one 
living numbered with those half-dozen headquarters scouts, so I 
was given the opportunity to witness the Wounded Knee Creek 
incident at close range. 


“My friend Major Charles Humphrey, then major-quartermas- 
ter, knowing my experience along such lines, requested me to render 
this service, and my old-time friends among the Oglala asked me 
to tide with them during that time of trouble. About all of these 
old men have now passed on. Perhaps I too am growing old.” 


No, Captain Cook is not growing old. He is simply growing 
into the Universe which surrounds us, and that is always young be- 
cause always it is growing into new forms of life. I think often of 
that clear rushing stream which flows through the Sioux County 
hills past his dwelling place, and am sure no one could live for so 
many years among those inspiring scenes without receiving into his 
soul the great elemental Thought. 


Cordeal Historical Files 

That ever-watchful friend of the State Historical Society, Judge 
Bayard H. Paine of the Supreme Court, sent us in February news 
of the voluminous correspondence, records and newspaper clippings 
connected with the escape of Chief Dull Knife from Oklahoma. 
These papers had been preserved by State Senator John F. Cordeal 
for a book he plannec, to write, and would be of intense interest to 
all who may wish to study that period of history. An appeal to 
Attorney Luke H. Cheney of McCook brought the weleome word 
that ultimately Senator Cordeal’s law partners will make this ma- 
terial available to us. At that time a special article on the sena- 
tor’s distinguished life and work will be presented to readers of 
this magazine. 
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Otoe County History 

Mrs. Earl Seyfer, whose active mind seems always teeming 
with plans for the Otoe County Llistorical Society of which she is 
secretary, keeps a steady stream of valuable documents and letters 
flowing into this office. Their letterhead with its attractive Arbor 
Day seal is worthy of mention—an idea that other counties might 
well copy to bring into prominence their own most outstanding 
feature. 

At the February meeting they heard a paper on the physical 
characteristics and early history of Otoe County, which was sent 
to the State Society for permanent filing. In April the history of 
Dunbar was related, and Talmage and Palmyra invited to tell then 
story. Mrs. Seyfer displayed a scraphook she has compiled from 
press items published since the first meeting of the Society. 

In May they sent a long list of Nebraska’s “firsts’’—the first 
map, first white men, first fort, ferry, postoffice, and so on. “My 
daughter is just as much interested in Nebraska history as I am,” 
she wrote when placing her second order within one month for 
copies of “Nebraska, Old and New” to sell to members. 

In June came an article on the life and burial of Colonel 
John Boulware, the first man to attempt a settlement north of the 
Missouri line. A photo of his grave was also sent: there they intend 
to erect a monument, and later hope to assume the care of aban 
doned cemeteries. Many matkers for historic sites and bu ldings 


have been placed by this society, which is doing a fine, strong work. 


Frequently a feature story from this magaz ne is mace pari 


of the program, and occasionally they correct a date or f nd other 
misstatement of important fact. Those planning to write any 
article involving the history of Otoe County would do well first to 
consult some member of this vital group. 

The editor suggests to this and other alert societies the pre 
paration of a county historical map, checking and rechecking every 
point until, like that of Cass County, it is worthy of publication 
as an authority in the f-eld. The State Society will gladly cooper 


ate in work of such importance. 


Greeley County History 

Is being written by the able pen of Mrs. Edith Swain-MeDer 
mott, whose background and family qual'fy her for the undertaking, 
and who has been gathering the materia! for several years. This 
county is notable for its Catholic colonization and has been the 
stage for a splendid lot of unique characters, from dear old General 
Pat Barry all the way down thru the years. Readers possessing 


any tund of special value to this work should write the author at 
Greeley, Nebraska. Frank Phillips, king of the Phillips Oil Com- 
pany, was born in Greeley County. 

















ome 
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Pian for Organizing County Society 

Mrs. E, M. Laughlin of Wayne has asked a question present- 
ed to this office so often as to suggest publication: “What are the 
first steps to take in erystallizing interest in historical work?” 

First. It is well to secure from the State Historical Society 
two forms suggesting the constitution of a county society. Either 
may be altered to suit the local mind. 

Second. It is important to secure at least two weeks’ notice, 
thru every possible channel of publicity, to bring to the organiza- 
tion meeting those really interested in the subject and who will 
work on the joh. 

Third. Make every effort to have a really enthusiastic meet- 
ing, and a clear understanding of what the work is to be. Generally 
a small preliminary meeting of five or ten people is heley—merely 
to form a nucleus, and not requiring public notice. Here a conve 
nient time and place are agreed upon. Usually this is Saturday after- 
noon at the Court House, but sometimes another plan is __ better. 
Then it is heipful to invite someone from outside to address the 
meeting—either from a near-by county society, or from the State 
Society. 

With such a start, the initial group should march on to a 


strong, efficient organization 


Kearney County History 

And that of old Fort Kearny in particular, were presented to 
the pupils of the county in a series of Saturday programs during 
the spring. This work was under direction of Clyde F. Masse of 
Minden, superintendent of schools, with the active cooperation of 
V. W. Binderu». The Historical Society sent a large number of lan 


tern slides with descriptive notes to illustrate these talks. 


Moses Merrill Mission 

In April a movement was started to convert the Old Baptist 
Mission site into a state historical park as a memorial to the long 
and faithful work of Moses Merrill and his wife, its first mission 
aries among the Indians. It is hoped to secure two to five acres 
just west of the mission site near the county road. This is a most 
beautiful wooded section with the creek flowing thru—ideal fo 
picnic grounds if a well were dug, and far more ideal for a park. It 
is right at the point where it is planned to build a scenic drive up 
the river as a memorial to W. J. Bryan. This, when accomplished, 
will add greatly to the accessibility of the Old Mission site. 


It is a splendid plan and one worthy of personal sacrifice. Any 


word of progress in this direction will be welcomed to these pages. 
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“Days of Yore” 


For sake of young Nebraskans and their teachers, Lillian L. 
Jones (whose husband is editor of the “Brown County Democrat”) 
last winter extended, revised and reprinted an address under above 
title given at the Old Settlers’ Picnie in Ainsworth in 1916, and 
many who heard it will be glad to know it can be had in pamphlet 
form. “I hope you may find it of some value in your great work, 
as I believe it is the only history of Brown County attempted,” 
she wrote with her presentation copy. And as such history, it is 


full enough vet brief enough to be of great service in the schools. 


The story is written in smoothly flowing style, often vibrated 
into a rhythm of song by the deep earnestness of its author. The 
latter pages are devoted to reminiscences of those now swiftly 
passing from the scene, and to interesting or curious facts. A key 
to the booklet is given in this significant paragraph: 


“Tlistory is not made by documents, but by human 
beings.” The material collected for this sketch was, in 
the main, given to me by the early residents of this county. 
It is all inseribed in never-fading pictures on the memory 
tablets of our pioneers, those brave men and women who 
endured the hardships of life in a new country that it 
might hecome a place of civilization. If this sketch serves 
to call to mind their efforts to found homes and to bring 
law and order to an uncharted wilderness, it will have have 
served its purpose. To those who came in later years, | 
trust it may bring a slight understanding of what it means 


to he a pioneer. 


A Schoo! Yearbook 

The school at Earling, Iowa, conceived a good idea last spring 
in dedicating their yearbook to the Indian chieftain Yellowsmoke, 
whose grave is near Dunlap, lowa. As he belonged to the Omaha 
tribe, they wrote to this Society for information and received a 
group picture of Yellowsmoke and other Indians who were with 
Buffalo Bill’s show. This photograph was taken in Paris and pre- 
sented to Miss Martha M. Turner of our staff by the chief’s daugh- 


ter. 


The Last Bison 

Old-timers reeall a herd of bison kept in a pasture (probably 
belonging to a convent) along the old Military Road northwest of 
Benson back in 1899. A photograph taken from a painting of these 
bison has been sent us by Wayland W. Magee of Bennington for our 


collection of Nebraska pictures, now numbering over 20,000 items. 
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Early River Steamboating 


Dr. E. B. Trail of Berger, Missouri, has a hobby very much 
worth while. He is searching out records and pictures of old Mis- 
souri River steamboats, as well as relics taken from wrecks of the 
“Mountain Steamboats” used in the development of Nebraska and 
the West. His offer to share these pictures with the Nebraska 
Historical Society was accepted eagerly. We have over 200 pictures 
ourselves (chiefly from the Williams collection), including those of 
steamboating on the Ohio and Mississippi; also many published 
documents. In March Dr. Trail talked with a man, now past ninety, 
who ran boats in the Fort Benton trade from 1869 to 1879, and we 
hope he will send us an account of this interview for publication. 


Did You Get Yours? 


Wilson Straley, “one-time editor of the Nuckolls County Herald 
for the late Colonel George Lyon,” and a member of this Society, 
is a student of archeology, Indians, pioneer history and Americans 
generally as well as an active collector of specimens—among them 
many artifacts found near Nelson. While in Nebraska he issued a 
little hook, “Arehaice Gleanings: A Study of the Archeology of 
Nuckolls County,” a copy of which he aimed to present to every 
State historical society. He is now living at 3725 Warwick Boule 


vard, Kansas City. 
Reenactment of Arbor Day 


The High Sehool of North Platte, under direction of their 
teacher, Ruth Moon, devoted the assembly program on April 22 to 
a recreation of that drama enacted by the State Board of Agricul 
ture in the establishment of Arbor Day. This was a noble conception, 
and if properly carried out it was a noble occasion, charged with 
inspiration for those having eyes to see and hearts to understand 
what this founding has meant and will mean to the nation. Even 
yet there should be some people in the city who personally know 
many of the participants in the Founding. In one way or another 
I have had personal contact with nearly all of them. They were 
men of marked individuality, and if properly represented would 
impress a modern Nebraska audience. 


Nebraska’s First White Settler 


On the wings of a blizzard came to this desk a telephone call 
that may be of interest to many others: “Who was the first white 
settler in Nebraska?” 

The first query this raises is: Who is a settler? Many white 
people came to this territory in the long period between 1704 and 
1854. Some of them built houses and remained for years. Some 
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were ranch people along the overland trails. Some were squatters 
who came here in advance of the opening of the country to legal 
white settlement. So there might be many claimants to this honor 
and the question could never be settled 


We have to bear in mind that prior to May 30, 1854, white men 
were forbidden to go on land in Nebraska for the purpose of settle- 
ment. A few exceptions were made: those connected with Indian af- 
fairs; the army; early missionaries. Peter A. Sarpy came as a 
clerk for the American Fur Company at Bellevue. He built a house, 
married a squaw, and lived in Nebraska until his death at Platts- 
mouth in 1866. Since he was legally a resident and stayed here to 
the end of his life, a strong case can be made for him as the first 
permanent white settler. 


Hiram P. Downs came to old Fort Kearny at Nebraska City 
about 1847. After the military moved out to new Fort Kearny on 
the Grand Island, Downs remained, helped raise the first Nebraska 
regiment for the war in 1861, and after the war moved to Montana. 
There in some basis for claiming him as the first settler, 


Daniel Norton in 1853 built in the woods between Omaha and 
Bellevue what has been called the first claim cabin in the state. A 
picture of this appears in my book, “Lancy Systems and Land Poli- 
cies in Nebraska.” 

The first white settler after Nebraska was legally opened for 
settlement probably never will be ascertained, This question is one 
that is frequently asked without defining what is meant by “white 
settler.” 


“Member at Large” 

A letter from Lloyd J. Marti of Lincoln thanked this office “for 
the very splendid material which you furnished me on the history of 
Kearney. I find that an audience respond enthusiastically to in 
formation about their own home town. As to Nebraska City, the 
‘data’ you sent is in fact a treatise and is intensely interesting to 
me. After reading it I feel that probably | know more about that 
place than most of its residents.” 

This old town is indeed one of the most interesting points in 
Nebraska. It had a large and prosperous population when Lincoln 
was nothing and Omaha a politician’s promise. So those who have 
grown up there inherit the historical tradition. 

Mr. Marti is a well informed, active and enthusiastic member 
ot the Society and did good work there in April, speaking to a 
group of over 250 in the Fort Kearney Hotel. It 1s an ideal place 
for such a meeting, for the management value their heritage and 
have made much of it in a splendid group of murals picturing the 
old fort. 
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Look for This Article 

Another member writes: “Whenever I need facts concerning 
Nebraska history, | instinctively turn to vou. Just now I am inter- 
ested in the Nebraska National Guard, particularly the company 
formerly headquartered at Auburn. . . I need all this information 
to lay a proper background for a magazine article now in course of 
preparation. . . I bother you so often thet you will soon be 
charging me a consultation fee.” 

This is from Doane F. Kiechel of Nelson, judge of the County 
Court of Nuckolls County. 


Earliest Indian Records 

April brought us this letter from James W. Moffitt, Secretary 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

“We are preparing photostats of the Nebraska Indian records 
which relate to events that occurred in Nebraska. before these In 
dians were removed to the Indian Territory. Some of the letters 
are not as legible as they should be, but we are anxious for you to 
have photostatic copies of everything we have relating to events oe 
eurring while these Indians were still in Nebraska.” 

These photostats cover a period of about six years in the early 
70’s, and constitute a record of great value to the student. Minutes 
of the council meetings of Pawnee chiefs are very legible and very 
interesting. 

In return the Nebraska Society sent to the Oklahoma Society 
a compilation of references to the entire period from 1804-1891 in 
¢clusive. This compilation gives a complete list of agents and agen 
cies connected with Indian tribes which had their habitat in Nebras- 
ka, and furnishes specific page-and-volume references to Congres 
sional documents, reports from the Office of Indian Affairs, and 
other material locally accessible. 


A Kindred Soul 


Writing in a frenzy of enthusiasm to get the address of Miss 
Marie Sandoz, P. C. Redfern of Big Springs wished to lay before 
her his war experiences and “stunning facts that are prevalent even 
in our small towns, . . which work against the welfare of the public 
schools and of good government. | have material for a first-class 
writer that would make Sinelair’s ‘Main Street’ look like a back 
number. One trouble today is that people are too backward, say- 
ing it will co no good to holler; but she tells the truth right out.” 

If those who have a heavy job of writing on their hands should 
try to revise the work of others, they would never get their own 
work done; but I am full 01 sympathy for the man who is “just 
bustin’ ”’ with burning thoughts he simply has to set down on paper. 
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The Woman Answers 

If a volume by Dorothy Gardiner of New York City on the 
Overland Trail, now in preparation, is as charged with spicy person 
ality as are the letters of its author (which resemble nothing so 
much as that aromatic clove-apple in Grandmother's bureau draw- 
er), it should find speedy publication. 


“My passion for the West is wide,” she wrote last winter with 
an order for many hooks. “I shall surely arrive in Lincoln some 
day and e¢all on you for further help. I hope to produce a book that 
will ecateh, for those who know nothing of it, the smell of sand and 
dust and the sound of bull-whips and the weary agony of the long 
trek to the West. But the Trail is a long one and it may be vears 
before the book is written.” 

In answer, certain vivid memories prompted the editor of this 


magazine to say: 


“You have very much to read and to learn if you write the book 
you plan. Some of your Eastern writers call upon me from time to 
time—one was here last week. They plan to spend one or two 
nights in Nebraska and then write Nebraska into the scenery of 
their story. That is one reason why we have so much trash about 
the West. People in a hurry to get a check from a publisher! <A 
large part of my own time for a number of years has been occupied 
in correcting the atrocious falsehoods coneerning the West which 
have found their way into print. But we shall be glad to welcome 
you. Better come and stay a year. You might know something 
about the West by that time.” 


Miss Gardiner’s reply was beyond further argument. 


“Thank you for your letter, which delighted me hugely. 1 want- 
ed to know you after reading some of your corrective notes in the 
magazine; now I’m sure of it. Did you by any chance know my 
grandfather, J. Max Clark? He was one of the founders of Greeley, 
Colorado, and he sounded just like vou when he got mad about the 
East. 

“IT see that I didn’t properly identify myself. My father was 
the first head of the Biology Department at the University of Colo 
rado. My mother taught school at Fort Lupton before she went to 
Boulder to school, where she met a Scot who had come West for hi- 
health and married him. By chance I was born in Naples, but | 
grew up in Boulder and under the late Dr. James Willard of the 
university there | got the most rgd instruction possible as a re 
search h storian he even devised a special course of torture with 
myself as the sole victim. I| had to trace the early trails across the 
country, make maps, draw pictures of the early trading posts, and 
do an @ssay on Russell, Majors and Waddell 
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“That's the background. I’ve lived in all parts of the world, 
but find myself turning more and more to the West, altho to the 
disgust of my western uncles I like to live in New York. I am an 
orphan, but I have endless relations in England and Scotland, and 
find that New York strikes a halance between Colorado and Eu 
rope, so that | can go in both directions without too much expense. 
I go to Colorado almost every summer, and have a cabin my uncle 
built me near his own in a gulch not far from Estes Park. 

“The work | am doing on the Overland Trail is to fulfil a dar 
ling wish of mine—to write a history that will be both readable and 
authentic. I am dealing with the last ten vears of the existence of 
the Trail, emphasizing that part lving hetween “the River” and the 
Rockies. I want all possible information on the commercial life of 
the Trail, not the so-called romance, and so bury myself every at 
ternoon in the Public Library, feeling constantly as tho I were min 
ing gold—the search is so exciting. 

“Unfortunately, | know little of Nebraska and Kansas, but | do 
know Colorado from Julesburg to Walden in North Park like my 
own room. To prove this [ll just say that | know (for instance) 
how hirds on the Plains sit in the shade of fence-posts. You tell 
that to an Easterner and he won't believe you! 

(Editor's Comment: True—even in the shade of the wire.) 

“I have been appalled at the way western history was _ not 
taught me in my own youth, and am eager to write a book that will 
in some way bring the enormous traffic to the West, in the days be- 
fore the railroad, before the eyes of those who live in the West 
particularly the younger people, many of whom know nothing at all 
about the subject. ‘Trash’ is an understatement for much of the 
stuff written—and not all of it is written by your despised Eastern- 
er—Learn something about the West in a year? H , it takes 
a lifetime! 

“You don’t need to answer this—and I’ve answered you just as 
I talk back to my own Western relatives. I hope you don’t mind. 
I loved your letter.” 

The editor hopes Miss Dorothy will not mind having an impet- 
uous personal letter set forth in bold tvpe because it is too good to 
perish in a correspondence file. 

A Hint to Youth 

From Pasadena, California, came a cordial letter by Mrs. P. 8. 
Rine. “I do enjoy your magazine so much and eagerly look forward 
to its coming. It will be seventy years in April since I landed in 
Fremont, a girl of twelve. We went thru many of the hardships 
common to pioneer life, and I have long been sorry that I did not 
keep a diary of those eventful days.” It is always good to hear 


from old far-away friends. 
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Taopi Cigala Wotanin 

These are Indian words meaning “Little Wound News,” a mim 
eographed newspaper of which several copies were sent us last 
winter by Miss Bonnie Berry, then sponsor ad teacher of the In- 
dian Schools at Kyle, South Dakota. The work shows much initia- 
tive and ability on the part of the pupils—and what a delightful 
lot these Indian children are! They cling to their racial names as 
we do to our own—Victoria Eagle Heart, Raymond Yellow Thun- 
der, Garfield Iron Crow, Grace Sitting Eagle. And here are typical 
examples of the straightforward look upon life of these young re- 
porters: 

“When goats are fighting they put their heads together. 
The boys are now learning to milk the goats. Each boy who has 
worked out the price of a goat will take one home so that he can 
have fresh milk for his brothers and sisters... We wash before we 
eat, and, do not leave crumbs on the table when we are through. . . 
The girls are now staying at their Practice Cottage. The boys have 
to make a chimney on their cottage before they live in it. 

“When November comes and with it the snow, and_ people 
gather by the firesides, often stories are told which formulate the 
history of many of our communities. The lack of printed matter 
allows this valuable material to go unwritten, and it is often un- 
heard after some of our older people leave us. Often we do not 
know how our parents and grandparents lived, how they made 
their living; and we eannot fully tell whether we are progressing 
or falling behind, as we have little definite printed history to judge 
by ... We are happy that the White People and Indians came to- 
gether to celebrate the first Thanksgiving, and we are happy that 
they wrote about it and kept a record of it for us.” 

In a subsequent issue we shall present extended extracts from 
this unique publication. 

Flowers for the Living 

One of the old and ever-loyal friends is Frank Pilger of the 
Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank in this city. “If I can help you at 
the coming meeting, please command me. I'll serve in any capacity.” 
The sentence is characteristic of his spirit, as well as the following 
warm words. 

“Few people have any idea ef the volume of work you are hand 
ling and supervising. I have always marveled at your ability, your 
activity, your alertness, your keen mind, and that wonderful mem 
ory of yours. My first really important recollection of you dates 
hack to 1897 when you served in the legislature and fathered tho 
Sheldon Act—which saved millions for our schools in Nebraska. Of 
course | had heard of you back in your earlier editorial days, es 
pecially when you were up in my country fifty-five vears ago. Think 
of it!” 
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Wings Over Lincoln 

In the National Aeronautics Magazine for April (official pub- 
lication of the Association) appeared a thrilling story of Linecoln’s 
Flying School, one of the oldest and best known in the country, and 
holding the highest rating given to any school—an honor shared 
by only six others. Here for 17 years men have been trained in 
aviation—and by the same president, superintendent, chief flight 
and chief mechanics instructors during all that time. And here 
is maintained a special department for students of foreign lands. 

The author, John Newcomb, found Lincoln “more beautiful than 
I had ever imagined, with imposing state buildings giving eloquent 
testimony of a thoroughly cultural background.” We quote from his 
talk with E. J. Sias, president of the school: 

“Training men for aviation has been the most fascinating, the 
most inspiring thing I could ever have undertaken. Not once has 
there been a dull moment. The school has been to all of us a swiftly 
moving, forward marching pageant of progress. No two years are 
ever the same. No year passes without some marked achievement. 
We are responsible both to the industry and to the thousands who 
come here for training. It is not enough that we keep pace with the 
progress of aviation. We must always keep a step ahead, so that 
our graduates of today will be ready for tomorrow’s aviation. And 
even in its earliest history the school was identified with men whose 
names now are written indelibly into the pages of aviation history. 
I need mention only two: Colonel Lindbergh, and Ray Page, builder 
of airplanes and promoter of Page’s Aerial Pageant, witnessed by 
some 20 millions of people.” 

Mr. Sias is making history as well as airplanes, and as a mem- 
ber of the State Historical Society we hope he will keep in touch 
with what we are doing now and what has been done by those be- 


fore us. 


A Story of Doc Middleton 

Jessie True Babcock of North Loup (friend of the editor since 
her girlhood) sends this very interesting letter: 

“In an article in your last issue J. R. Farris spoke of ‘Doe’ 
Middleton as one ‘who stole stock only from the Government and 
Indians.’ [ wonder if this was really true. 

“in 1872 George Larkin, who came to Valley County with the 
Seventh Day Baptist settlers, built a dugout on his homestead on 
the North Loup River, just about half way between the present 
towns of Ord and North Loup. The next spring, by the way, this 
dugout was the scene of the first election held in the county 

“In a few years, George built a larger and better dugout for 
his family and used the old one for a stable. In this he kept a span 
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of beautiful horses, the finest team in the whole valley, and of which 
he was justly proud. 

“One morning when George went out to his stable, the horses 
were gone. There was no indication that they had broken loose 
and run away. Plainly, they had been stolen. No one in the com- 
munity would dare do it, for the horses were as well known as 
George himself. For some time past the Indians had ceased to an- 
noy settlers with their thieving raids and had retired far into the 
West. Only Doe Middleton, leader of the one band of horse-thieves 
in this part of the state, was left to bear suspicion, for the settlers 
had not heard that he stole only from the Government or Indians. 
However, tho he was active in Custer County, no one had seen him 
in Valley County at this time. 

“Thus the mystery remained unsolved until the young son of a 
neighbor, Laudie Horr, grew to manhood and went into the business 
of buying and selling horses. On one of his trips into the north- 
western part of the state he went (partly from curiosity) out to the 
ranch where Doe Middleton, having served his term in the peniten 
tiary, was living a retired and supposedly repentant life. On learn- 
ing where Laudie’s home was, he said musingly 

“‘North Loup? Yes, I’ve heard of North Loup, but I never was 
there. The nearest I ever came to it was one time when I was in 
Ord and made a little trip about half way to North Loup. That was 
in—let me see—-that was in—” and he named the exact date when 
George Larkin’s horses were stolen. 

“Laudie was a very polite boy. He did not charge Doe Middle 
ton with stealing the horses, but felt sure that he had solved the 
mystery.” 

Pigeonholes Between Friends 

“It’s a long while between drinks. Your letter of September 
19, 1934, just came to light.”” So wrote D. L. Thornbury of Brookline, 
Mass., on September 24, 1935, and we are happy to return the com- 
pliment, as this too has just come to light in a clean-out of pigeon- 
holes (accursed alibi of procrastinators!) where choice bits were 
stowed to wait the more auspicious moment. So it is that a “sand- 
papered Thornburie” entitled ‘The Coast of Nebraska” still cannot 
appear until a later issue. 

Mr. Thornbury “came to Nebraska, locating on the Little Blue, at 
age five,” and is still a loyal Nebraskan, tho president of the 
National Short Term Securities Corporation with offices in more 
than a score of cities. In the intervening vears he has done “a little 
of everything,” from politics to poetry and music. 

“You would not believe it,” he adds, “but you are one of the few 
of the Class of 1902 whom I remember very well. I made one trip 
back in 1909 on my wedding trip,—just had to show the wife the old 
U. of N. We have stuck it out now for twenty-six years.” Let us 
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hope they are still sticking and will come again to see what Lincoln 


has been doing since 1909. 


Nebraska Union Farmer 

From year to year the Newspaper Library has been enriched 
by bound volumes of this publication, which I regard as one of the 
best historical documents in the evolution of Nebraska’s agricul- 
tural thinking. Its editor, L. S. Herron, is an ardent champion of 
the cooperative movement in this country inspired by the Rochdale 
Pioneers, who in England worked out a new and logical system based 
solely upon consumer’s needs—the common needs of mankind. 

It is not amiss to add that the editor of this valiant little paper 
is a man of sound judgment, straight thinking, deep human sym- 
pathy, dauntless courage and persistence in his battle for the Ameri- 
san ideal of justice, freedom, fullness of life. 


History of Nebraska Swiss 

An April letter from Frank J. Rist contained this item: 

“My grandfather, Christian Rist Sr., came to what is now 
Humboldt in 1854, when all here was bleak prairie land. From the 
one family there are now over two hundred blood relatives. There 
were many incidents in the lives of these pioneers that are histori- 
cally valuable.” 

In reply Mr. Rist was advised to have one person in each 
family write the account of that family, with its Swiss background 
and Nebraska foreground; then to have a competent person unite 
these into the story of the Swiss in Nebraska. Already we have a 
fine history of the Bohemians in Nebraska, and one is being written 
upon the Germans. “If I can get the patriotic interest of you Swiss, 
eventually we shall publish a history of your people here which you 
will all be proud of.” 

A word to the wise in other Nebraska-settling nationalities 
should be sufficient. 


Anent Annual Meetings 

Two of the authors of prize-winning stories have made com- 
ment which belongs in this issue. 

“I thoroughly enjoyed the meetings this year—particularly the 
symposium, giving us a chance to know all the participants and to 
hear such a variety of ideas,” wrote Mrs. C. J. Kortman. “And be- 
cause | like to know who people are, I enjoyed the introductions 
at the banquet. I think too it is a good idea to announce those who 
judged the stories. .. You have been given unusual ability, and all 
Nebraska should be proud that you have used that ability in the 
historical work of our state. May you be given strength to continue 
for many years.” 

Sending material and questions for the Museum, Mr. Thurmar 
A. Smith added: 
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“So many early finds have been lost and their history forgotten. 
I am doing a bit of historical research relative to the early settle- 
ment of the North Loup valley. It is appalling how little authentic 
information exists. Every year it becomes less, because of the pass- 
ing of original settlers. I am glad to say that my efforts are at 
least making folk ‘history-mindec;—helpful with what they have 
and know. . . I have the files of vour magazine for eighteen years. 
I value them highly, and often wish they were complete. My wife 
says I am ‘getting queer’ from digging up past vears. Perhaps I am.” 


The Wescott Family 

From Joe E. Gunnerson, president of the Hamilton County His- 
torical Society, we had the privilege of copying an old photograph 
of four generations of the Wescott family. Josias D. was the first 
postmaster in the county and the first county clerk. Clarence O. 
was named as the first county treasurer at the election that made 
his father county clerk. The grandson, Elvin Orville Wescott, was 
the first white boy born in the county in July, 1867; and for him 
Orville City, the first county seat, was named. The picture was 
taken in the home of the first photographer, N. M. Bray. The house 
also served as the Farmers’ Vailey Post Office. It was built of 


lumber sawed from Blue River timber. 


Rare Old Prints 

From H. W. Flansburgh of Seattle, dealer in “the unusual in 
pictures,”’ we have secured a collection of illustrations of Nebraska 
clipped from illustrated weeklies during the years 1870-1915. Many 
of these are rare prints and the accompanying text is authentic 
source material which has never appeared in book form. Being 
contemporary accounts, they are historically correct. Mr. Flans- 
burgh also has a fine collection of Nebraska maps running back 
from 1876. 


A Story of Nebraska’s Museums 

Last winter a very welcome letter came to this office from 
Mrs. Grayson Meade (better known to many of our readers as 
Dorothy Cook, daughter of Harold J. Cook and granddaughter of 
Dr, E. H. Barbour, professor of paleontology at U. of N. and dires- 
tor of the University Museum). 

“You see, while my husband is in Honduras 1 spend my time 
at the typewriter pounding out what I hope are stories, and what 
I think are articles! I believe an article describing briefly the 
various museums of Nebraska would be an interesting thing, as 
well as presenting to the people of the state a clearer picture of 
what and where the collections are.” 

One of our greatest needs at the present time is an imaginative 


story of the meaning, in the life of Nebraska, of the State Historical 
Museum which has been created by its director, A. T. Hill, out of 
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a mass of heterogeneous material. By her inheritance and training 
Mrs. Meade is well equipped to undertake this task and is trying to 
do it by absent treatment—tho it is difficult to convey the signifi- 
eance and value of a museum without deep personal acquaintance. 
If a museum is worth maintaining, it is because it speaks contin- 
uously of human life and world history. The best museums are a 
series of short stories upon the universe, each one complete in itself, 
yet joined to its neighhors by bonds of relationship and interest. 

With this letter Mrs. Meade sent a snapshot taken at Fort 
Laramie in 1937, showing W. H. Jackson (and his hat!) deep in 
colloquy with her father. This is a very interpretative likeness of 
the painter and photographer who was with the Hayden Expedition 
in discovery of the Yellowstone. He is one of the few pioneers, 
still living, among those who played an important role in the set- 
tlement of the West, and recently sold to Henry Ford his extra- 
ordinary collection of pictures of that region before its primitive 
grandeur and unequalled beauty had been despoiled by hands of 
greed and blind indifferene. 

Mr. Jackson, now past ninety-five, left his New York home in 
August to participate in the Overland Trail program at Seottsbluff. 
We are glad to share this kodak picture with our readers. 


Here endeth the letters in this basket (prior to May 9) reserved 
for editorial mention. If any man knows aught else that should ap- 
pear as of that date, let him speak now. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Miss Flora Bullock is an instructor in English in the University 
Extension Division. She is a member of the Nebraska Writers’ Guild 
and of The Quill, a Lincoln writers’ club. 

Years ago Miss Bullock pioneered as a writer about “Beautiful 
Nebraska,” and developed that theme in “The Old Town on the 
River’ (Nebraska City) and in many nature studies, special arti- 
cles, poems, and musical compositions. 

“Christmas, 1938,” is the latest of a long series of original 
Christmas cards—carols and poems. At this time, too, appears a 
poem, “Iron—Scrap Iron,” in the December issue of World Affairs. 
This is a companion to “A Song for Peace,” recently sung in Lin- 
coln. 


Thurman A. Smith, eldest son of Edwin Bradley Smith and 
Anna Langworthy George-Smith, was born on the shore of historic 
Lake George (Lac du St. Sacrament) in New York on January 13, 
1877. Came to Nebraska (Valley County) in 1881; to Blaine County 
territory in March, 1884. Edueated in public schools and Franklin 
Academy. Taught in rural schools at age of 17; continued seven 
years. Married Laura E. Hoyt of Evansville, Wisconsin, October 
26, 1902. Spent forty years in newspaper work. Publisher of the 
Taylor Clarion since 1920. Loup County Judge since 1935. 


Florence Bauch Kortman is a daughter of Philip and Ollie 
Steen Bauch and grandaughter of Michael Bauch, the first settler 
to build a home in Madison, in which town she was born and edu- 
eated. Wife of Chris J. Kortman: mother of Chris R. and Carolyn. 
Member of Presbyterian Church, P. E. O., and active in various 
clubs and committees. While on the Park Board Mrs. Kortman 
initiated a movement to change the name of their park to honor 
the family of Henry Mitchell Barnes, who in 1867 took the first 
homestead in the vicinity, then gave of their land for the town, 
platted it, and chose its name. 


Marcia Carter Smith, native of Vermont, attended school at 
Tekamah and in Chicago. For six years she taught in the Loup 
County schools, and since 1920 has served that county continu- 
ously as Superintendent of Public Instruction. She led a campaign 
to provide Loup County with a thoroughly modern High School, its 
facilities open to the boys and girls of the entire county. As a re- 
sult a fine,,well equipped building was erected in 1923. 


Apparently the Carter family have a strong aversion to the 
camera, hence we are unable to present a portrait of this author. 
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Maude Marston Burrows passed from Nebraska on October 8, 
1938, within a few days of the death of her husband. She was one 
of the original characters of the Western region. Her mind was 
eager, imaginative, brilliant in expression and tireless in pursuit 
of knowledge. She was a. woman reporter in a period when women 
reporters were not so numerous as they are today. Her outstand 
ing achievement was the interview with Nellie Bly on her famous 
trip around the world. 


In recent months a number of contributions from Mrs. Bur 


rows have heen published in Nebraska History, They were first 
class contributions to the story of this State. In her home at Kear 
ney Mrs. Burrows was visited by the editor of this magazine last 
year, She expressed the most vital and abounding interest in the 
work of the State Historical Society and, on her own free and 
\oluntary motion, pledged some of her most valued personal 
possessions to be placed among the collections of this Society in 
the Capitol Building, there to be exhibited under her name. 


Native Sons and Daughters: 

Contest for 1938 

In this issue we publish the three prize-winning stories of the 
1938 Contest. The subject assigned was: “The Story of a Govern- 
ment Land Claim in Nebraska from the Indian Era to the Pres 
ent Time.” Each story was to be the biography of a Nebraska 
farm—the hero is always the tract of land. 

The winners were Judge Thurman A. Smith, Mrs. Florence B. 
Kortman, Mrs. Mareia C. Smith. (The two Smith winners claim no 
relationship. ) The judges of the contest were Tom Leadlev, editor 
of Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln: Mrs. M. S. MeDuffee, director of Ne 
braska Federation of Women’s Clubs, Norfolk: J. E. Taylor, Dean 
of Doane College, Crete. 

Many good manuscripts competed. A common fault was that 
of telling stories of a pioneer family instead of writing the biog 


raphy of a traet of land. 
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TRUMAN FREELAND 
By Thurman A. Smith 


In the passing of Truman Freeland at age 86, a resident of 
North Loup Valley for sixty-eight years, Nebraska is greatly the 
loser. For gold he cared not much; none will profit by material 
wealth he left behind. 

He contributed to pioneer literature three books: “My Thoughts 
and Yours” and “My Thoughts” (poems), and “Incidents of Pioneer 
Life” (prose); as well as many magazine articles and unpublished 
manuscripts, including a history of Garfield County. He boasted 
no college degree, and in extenuation of ungrammatical construction 
quoted Bunyan: 


“That of my dross thou findest here, be bold 
To throw away, but yet preserve the gold. 

What if my gold be wrapped up in ore? 
None throw away the apple for the core.” 


Freeland assisted in the original government survey of part of 
Custer County and all of Loup County territory in 1872, under con- 
tract with J. N. Paul of St. Paul, Nebraska (later District Judge) ; 
and under immediate supervision of Robert Harvey, once Nebraska 
State Surveyor. Indians still hunted buffalo and scalped the pale- 
face, he wrote in his diary. 

He was born February 22, 1852, in Rock Island County, Illinois; 
his passing was in Burwell, Nebraska, September 29, 1938. In 
thought he ranged far from beaten paths, and had a keen sense of 
humor and social justice. A poet’s appreciation of beauty was his, 
and he led others to see charm where before they saw but ugliness. 
He was president of the North Loup Valley Historical Society at 
time of passing. 

Perhaps no massive granite proclaiming his greatness will be 
erected in the little pioneer cemetery where he sleeps, but in the 
memory of those who knew him best he has a plece of honor and 
esteem. 

Truman Freeland’s life and works exemplified the following 
quotation from one of his poems: 


“The best of men are those who love 
Their fellow-men the most; 

Who by their actions daily prove 

A love of which they never boast.” 














BOOKS REVIEWED 
Economic Nationalism and the Farmer, by Arthur C. Bunce. 


(Collegiate Press, Inc., Ames, Iowa. 232 pp. $1.50.) Review 
by H. C. Filley, chairman Rural Economics, University of 


Nebraska. 


“Economic nationalism” is a relatively new term, but it is not 
a new issue in the United States. Since the early years of Wash- 
ington’s administration, nationalistic policies have been advocated 
by some groups and opposed by others. Sometimes the trend to- 
ward economic nationalism has been strong and at other times weak, 
but at all times American life and the prosperity of various in- 
dustries have been affected by nationalistic legislation. Perhaps 
during no previous period have more articles and books been pub- 
lished, openly advocating that the United States adopt definite poli- 
cies that could end only in economic nationalism, than in recent 
years. 

In “Economie Nationalism and the Farmer,’ Dr. Bunce sketches 
briefly the historical background of the present nationalistic move- 
ment. He mentions the main points of the early tariff conflict be- 
tween North and South, the increase of tariff rates during the Civil 
War, the difficulties encountered when attempts were made to lower 
the tariff during reconstruction years. Reductions were made in 
the moderate tariff bill of 1913, but the World War nullified the 
effects of this measure, and following the war, tariff rates were 
increased in 1921, 1922, and again in 1930. “The high tariff act 
of 1922 had cut down imports and to some extent had forced 
European nations to exclude American agricultural products. To 
raise tariffs again when trade was already dying was simply 
hastening its death.” Foreign nations retaliated by increasing their 
tariffs, by placing embargoes and establishing quotas. American 
trade declined, surpluses of agricultural products accummulated, 
and prices fell. 

Dr. Bunce next turns his attention to the concept of price 
parity for farm products and the methods by which this desired 
end might be attained, and then discusses some of the contradictory 
legislation passed by the New Deal. The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments were a reversal af earlier nationalistic policies. 

The arguments which have been presented in favor of an 
America self-contained are set forth quite fully in Chapters V and 
VI. Unfortunately for the advocates of a self-contained nation, 
Dr. Bunce proceeds to answer the arguments. He supplies data 
that the advocates of nationalism omit, and gives logical conclusions 
for facts presented. For example, one writer argues that the 
United States maintain a high tariff on certain products because 
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of the many branch factories that have been established in Canada 
in recent years. Dr. Bunce points out that “the industries could 
have been maintained in the United States if we had not erected 
our tariff wall so high that the foreign nations could not send their 
goods in exchange for ours.” 


Reducing the production of farm products to domestic needs 
by restricting the acreage planted to farm crops has been widely 
advocated during the last few years. Dr. Bunce enumerates some 
of the many difficulties this program must face. Among other 
things which planners would have to decide would be the diet to be 
provided consumers. For a subsistence diet consisting quite 
largely of cereals, but little more than one half the crop acreage 
is required that. is needed to provide a liberal diet that contains 
ample amounts of lean meat, eggs, milk, vegetables, and fruits. 


“Economic Nationalism and the Farmer’ is well written. The 
author apparently set himself to a definite task and tried to ace 
complish it in as direct a manner as possible. The numerous quota- 
tions, the graphs, and the statistical tables show painstaking care. 


It is a book which throws light on some oft-mentioned, but 
lazy ideas, and lets them stand forth clear-cut without their usual 
accompaniment of shadowy half-truths. It deserves to be read by 
all farmers, merchants, mechanics and professional men who are 
interested in crop control, price parity for agriculture, reciprocal 
trade agreements, price fixing, national planning, and_ kindred 


topics. 

Note: The editor of “Nebraska History” is glad to publish 
Professor Filley’s review and to add his own recommendation to the 
worth of this book by Professor Bunce. Neither one of them meets 
the present requirement for sound foundation farming. That 


foundation is a permanent, effective plan to balance farm production 
with social demand. Such a plan becomes more imperative each year. 

The editor of this magazine has been a Nebraska dirt farmer 
and Nebraska land owner (one or both) ever since barefoot boyhood 
in 1869. He has been a student of all the literature on the subject. 
He knows that a crop control plan is just as essential for farming 
as it is for steel, shoes or automobiles. If all farmers were wise 


enough and disciplined enough, they would operate such a plan by 


voluntarv association and agreement. As an educational effort to 
that end, we have Secretary Wallace’s program. Nobody has offered 
hetter one—not even Professor Bunce or Professor Filley, whom 
are delighted to read. Here is one Nebraska farmer who is 
farming with Wallace. 


. 8. 
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The Man of Galilee, by George R. Wendling. (Sun Printing Com 
pany, Baltimore, 1907; Desert Book Company, Salt Lake City; 
pp. 270.) Review by Loraine Ferris. 

This book reached the editor with compliments of Heber J. 
Grant, president of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, shortly after many old friends came together on the Oregon 
Trail in August, 1938. 

Let it be said, to the honor of these Saints in the present 
troubled times, that they are without fear and without poverty. 
United by their faith, they are as one family and qare for their 
own. 

The author presents modestly, lucidly, his persuasive argu 
ment: the divinity of Christ is manifest in the fact that He spoke 
as no man ever spoke; lived as no man ever lived. “Who then is this 
that even the wind and the sea obey him?” 

Answering his eritics, Mr. Wendling argues that reasoning b) 
hypothesis—“precisely the method by which these world-famous 
scientists made their greatest discoveries”—is akin to faith. Nor, 
he declares, is this arguing in a circle; rather, “the result of rea- 
soning suggests the circle—the very symbol of infinitude.” 

Again he says: 

“If these illustrious men entered into their various kingdoms 
by a method so simple, so childlike, and yet so profound; if indeed 
after all is said the profoundest things are when once we appre- 
hend them always the simplest, is there not a depth of wisdom which 
we have not yet sounded in His great saying that we must become 
as children if we would find our way into His Kingdom? . . . The 
final and consummated faith which He asked for is not faith minus 
reason, minus investigation, but faith plus investigation, plus the 
fullest enquiry that the human mind is capable of ... . : A new reckon- 
ing must be taken if a thoughtful person would formulate a defin 
ite and satisfactory opinion upon the Deity of Christ, and at the 
same time remain in touch with advancing scholarship and with the 
analytical spirit of the day”—a spirit “which will either strengthen 
or weaken belief in His divine nature.’ And he hopes that thru such 
enquiry “intelligent Faith may find a firmer foothold, and intelli- 
gent Doubt a kindly light.” 

The book is full of challenges, amazing, daring, and the author 
presents convincing evidence for every one of them. 

It is good to commend this small volume of great thoughts, for 
never did the study and practice of simple Christianity offer more 
to a bewildered, suffering people. The Higher Criticism and the 
evolutionary scientists alike have failed to recognize an evolution 
of Life, purposeful, constant, thru the evolution of multitudinous 
forms. Hence confusion is inevitable. Logic, dogma, supernatural- 
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ism—these are broken reeds when men realize there can be no 
peace until they find their way back to the field of — intelligent 
faith. For faith, if worthy of the name, springs from that foun- 
tain of eternal light we know as intuition; ineredible gift from the 
Source of Wisdom, and to each according to the measure of his cup. 

Today the growing “intelligentsia,” glorifying the husks of 
Modern Criticism but ignoring the kernel of Truth, deny both the 
divinity of Christ and the ultimate divinity of man, to whom was 
given the command: “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.’ Sublime destiny. 

Yet sponsors of the Collectivist State dare to offer that as a 
substitute for God, dare to offer all worldly goods to those 
struggling sons of God if they but submerge individual will and 
conscience and reason in its supreme authority. The one thing 
society has never dared is complete surrender of finite self to the 
infinite command, complete subjection of daily life to Christian 
principles, altho these shining basie truths are more potent than 
all the statutes in the Code. So little by little God is erowded out of 
His world: what then can be expected but reversion and chaos? 
Chaos follows violation of Law as shadow follows sun. 

Yes, the world suffers, and it will suffer more. Hatred walks in 
every land when Love is all we need. Love in action, and one little 
Golden Rule. 


Nebraska City Directory—1870. by J. M. Wolfe, Publisher. ($3.00) 
Review by by Loraine Ferris. 

Among the widely varied items comprising the gift of the 
Marnell family to the State Historical Society is a small volume 
packed with memories. This is the “Nebraska City Directory, 
1870.” 

The book contains, besides the usual alphabetical listings 
(which included 1,716 families), “fa historical and commercial sketch 
of the city: ” a directory of the town’s streets and the state’s post 
offices; and tables showing the rail distances on the St. Joseph & 
Council Bluffs and the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroads, as well as 
boat distances from St. Louis to all points on the Missouri River 
3,112 miles to Fort Benton. And no point was too insignificant to be 
included. Jones’ Wood Yard, Jackass Bend, Bouche’s Grave, 
Quindaro, Head Pranties, Drowned Man’s Rapids, and a score of 
similar appellations were gravely listed here. 

The advertisements are historical guide-posts. Among these 
W. H. Jackson, with an eye to beauty and business, took a full page 
in color to announce his stereoscopic views along the majestically 
seenic route pf the Union Pacific, also of various Indian tribes—and 
any old-timer knows that such a collection is almost equal to a trip. 
Mr. Jackson, now ninety-five years old, will come from his New 
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York home to speak at the Oregon Trail celebration in August at 
Scottsbluff. 


Here too is the old Otoe University (Presbyterian, 1859) with 
Rev. J. C. Elliott, A. M., as president and teacher of “Languages and 
Moral Sciences,” and Hon. Daniel Gantt (grandfather of that little 
girl who is now the Governor’s lady) lecturing on “The Nature and 
Laws of the Mind.” Higher mathematies and all ancient and 
modern languages, it was claimed, were taught here; also music, 
painting and gymnasties. 


There were four other private schools in that early day: two 
Catholic schools, the Prairie Institute (Methodist, 1869), and the 
Nebraska College (Episcopalian, 1867). Then there were the Third 
Ward School and the High School—“the finest educational structure 
in the state—cost $35,000—accomodates 500 pupils-—flourishing.” 

There were thirteen churches, five benevolent societies, three 
banks, one nursery, one hotel, and a life insurance company boast- 
ing one million dollars of Nebraska business. 


There were seven manufactories, including one bearing the 
¢lassic name of “Jos. Butzerin & Co.—Italian and American marble, 
tombstones and monuments.” 


There were four newspapers, two having daily-weekly cireula- 
tion. The advertisement of the Nebraska City News is a masterpiece 
of ornate embellishment in red, white and blue. Established in 1854, 
it claimed to be “co-equal with Nebraska City, and rather a cause of 
the town than its sequence.” But Mr. Wolfe showed that Dr. Fred- 
erick Renner and his Staats Zeitung also played a strong part in 
Nebraska emigration and community building. 


The publisher’s sketch is an admirably condensed history. It 
reveals that in 1854 the Nebraska City Town Company bought the 
original site of the town (320 acres) for $2,000, but received only a 
“squatter’s right” and so had to purchase title of the Government. 
In May, 1855, oceurred the first public sale of lots—$10 to $150 
each. 


“Emigrants came in slowly. All new-comers were passengers 
upon Missouri River steamboats, in the coaches of the Western 
Stage Company, or ‘movers’ in their own covered wagons. All 
southern Nebraska was inaccessible except by those primitive means 
of transportation... The B. & M. is now laying a track which will 
give us thru daily passenger and freight trains to Chicago this sum- 
mer. Five other roads are under construction.” 

“In November, 1854, two very important pieces of machinery in 
the development of a new country were introduced—a saw mill, and 
a printing plant with which the Town Company at once began pub- 
lication of the News ... Pine lumber cost from $60 to $100 per 
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thousand feet, and pine shingles one cent apiece in gold coin. Now 
we pay less than half that.” 

“The merchants of Nebraska City are among the most wealthy 
and responsible in the Northwest ... Not a single failure in more 
than ten years. Many do a business of from $100,000 to $250,000 


per annum, and this is growing . . . Grain shipments have reached 
nearly two million bushels this year... The vast value of our prairie 


grasses and the immense capacity of the county and the tributary 
country for cattle feeding are just beginning to be appreciated.” 
In closing, Citizen Wolfe wrote pridefully: “Perhaps no better 
proof of the quiet and orderly disposition of this community can be 
given... than the fact that from beginning to end of the Civ'] 
War not a single outrage, not one murder, nor even an arrest took 


place.’ 


Note: J. M. Wolfe was for over fifty years a publisher of 


Nebraska directories with headquarters at Omaha. 

















The Yellowstone (1831). First regular steamer to navigate the 
Missouri past the site of Nebraska City. 














STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Gifts and Accessions During Year Ending 
September |, 1938 
To the Museum: 
ABBOTT, N. C., Nebraska City 
Axle from the famous “Steam Wagon,” 


forerunner of the trae- 
tor and automobile which are 


still built on the same principle. 
Invented by Major Joseph R. Brown, a fine, strong figure in 
early Plains development. 
BLOMSTRAUD, HARRY K., Baltimore, Marvland 
World War uniform worn by this Nebraskan, U. of N. gradu- 
ate 1921. 
BOOKMEYER, MRS. ROSE SVOBODA, Plattsmouth 
Hair wreaths and yarn flowers, period 1892. 
BRETHOUWER, B. J., Lineoln 
Hoon skirt. 
CLAUSSEN, I. M., Ohiowa 
Wooden bench vise used in 1868 by Henry C, Claussen, pioneer 


of Fillmore County: also scythe, cradle and barley fork. 


COBBEY, CHARLES and AMOS, Lineoln 
Large collection brought from ITtalv and Freneh battlefields 
(World War). Includes a nail from the house in which Colum- 
bus was born: pulled when being prepared for inspection by 
President Wilson at time he received Italian citizenship. Also 
a stone taken from the Palace of Domitian near the left pas 
sage used by Nero before the fire of Rome. 
COLEMAN, A. O., Utica 
Knapsack carried by H. M. Coleman during Civil War. 
CUNNINGHAM, LYLE, Lincoln 
Charred remains of U. S. A. enlistment blanks taken from 
ruins of log house buried in earth near Old Fort 
DANIELSON, J. A., Oakland 


German coins—one of 


Phil Kearny. 


50 marks and one of 10 marks. 

DAUBENIER, MRS. CLARA, Colton, Calif. 
Doll (china head) made in 1868 by Mrs. Hannah Stephenson 
of Crawford. The hands and feet were carved from hackberry 
wood with penknife and piece of glass. 

DILWORTH, R. E., Crab Orchard 


An old mail box. 
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DOYLE, C. 8., and PACKARD, IL. V. 

‘lo these secretaries of the Aeronautics Commission the So- 
ciety is indebted for “Wings Across Lincoln,” being a very fine 
exhibit of National Aeronautics Mail Week May 15-21, 1938. 
When completed it will include photos of each of the 57 pilots 
who participated in that experimental pick-up service, also the 
first-flight air mail covers for Nebraska. Centered in this group 
is seen A. L. Hill, postmaster at Ord, handing her first mail 
pouch to little Evelyn Sharp, the nation’s youngest aviatrix, 
who piloted in that flight. Her smaller official photograph re- 
veals a bonny girl behind whose eyes it seems that laughter 


fines a quiet place to rest. 


FALK, JACK A., Fremont 


Russian paper money. 


FULTON, MRS. EVA, Lincoln 


Old spinning wheel belonging to the H. M. Bushnell family. 


GERE, MARIEL C., ELLEN B., and FRANCES; Lincoln 

Portrait of their father, Charles H. Gere (1838-1904). Founder 
of “Nebraska State Journal;” co-founder of State Historical 
Socetv and State University; member Constitutional Conven- 
tion 1875, and author of provision locating the Capitol at Lin- 
coln; first champion of free public library in Nebraska and 
author cf statute therefor: state senator 1869-70, 1881-82; 
regent University of Nebraska 1882-1892. Painted in oils by 
Robert L. Graham of Denver, and unveiled at annual meeting 
of the Society October 1, 1938. 


GROSS, MISS IRMA, East Lansing, Mich. 
First graduating class of Omaha High Sehool; Addie Glad- 
stone’s class ring, monthly report eard, certificate an& com- 
mencement program, 1873-76. 
GUMBEL. MRS. KATHERINE, Lincoln 
Hair wreath made in Warsaw, Illinois, 1882. 
HARNSBERGER, MRS. J. H., Elmwood 


Sioux war club. 


HELMS, J. R., Lineoln 
Petrified potato. 


HRABIK, JOSEPH, Meadows 


Petrified tooth and rocks gathered from sand pit. 
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HUMPHREY, FRED B., Lincoln 
Miscellaneous antiques, including framed portraits of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, gold euff links, wateh chain, china, ete. 

HUTCHINS. MRS. G. L., North Loup 
Civil War letters written to his parents by Calvin B. Crandall, 
private in Company H, 44th New York Volunteers. They cover 
four years of service in the army, revealing that life as only 
private letters can. Presented by his niece. 

JEWELL, MISS JESSIE, Holdrege 
Mounted pheasant. 

KRUSE, A. G., Omaha 
Stencil for flour sacks, used in Douglas County Mill at 114 
West Dodge Street Road, Omaha. Built 1865-66; believed the 
oldest in county. 

KUNTZELMAN, CHARLES A., She!by 
Arm chair made in 1834 by Henry Kuntzelman at Millersburg, 
Pa., from cherry tree on his farm. 

LAMBERT, GERTRUDE W., Guide Rock 
Ox yoke made in 1886 by Wendell Lambert at his homestead 
south of Republican City. Yoke of walnut, bows of hickory. 


LONG, FRANCIS, Madisor 
Hand-made side saddle, bought in Philadelphia in 1826. 
LOWMAN, MRS. CELIA, Omaha 
Group of walking canes, one bought in Japan. 
MALLALIEU, MISS ELIZABETH L., Lincoln 
Landon campaign badge. 
MARNELL, DR. F. 8., Stockton, California 
“Nebraska City Directory, 1870.” Published by J. M. Wolfe; 
$3.00. 


NIELSON, MRS. LENA, Herman 
Meerschaum pipe, silver trimmed; china cup and saucer. 


NEISWANGER, D. F., Cambridge 
Two small ox yokes carved from a piece of cedar log used in 
building the Overlané (later known as Pony Express) Station 
about 30 miles west of Fort Kearny. Also, two wooden spoons 
from the equipment of said station. 
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PERRIN, MRS. GRACE M., Lincoln 
Fly-brush made of peafowl feathers by her mother, Sarah 
Ellen McAllister, at Lynnville, about 1870. 


PIONEER INSURANCE COMPANY, Lincoln 
Deposit book of Cobb & Sudduth’s Bank (now First National), 
Lincoln, dated January, 1871. In account of E. KE. Brown, mem- 
ber Nebraska legislature 1879 and 1883. Includes three of his 
checks, and a note for $500 given to First National Bank in 
1880 by former Governor David Butler, endorsed by J. B. Me- 


Dowell, for 25 years assistant secretary of state. 


PRICE, MISS RUTH, Lincoln 


Old “Domestic” sewing machine used 1880-85. 


RAMEL, FRANK P., Beverly, Kansas 
Cane made by donor, containing 124 pieces of rare or historic 
wood given him by friends. Collection and construction cover- 
ed 25 vears. 

REED, WILL A., Beaver Crossing 
Reprint of daguerreotype (taken in 1866) of the old Roland 


Reed homestead on the Steam Wagon Road. 


ROBINSON, MRS, LOU, Laneoln 
Presents the large Emil Dahl Collection of relics of the pioneer 
period, ineluding lamp lighter, lanterns, tomahawks, swords, 


Indian head dress, headed moccasins and parfleche. 


SCHAEFER, HENRY, Exeter 
Double-bharrel rifle, bought in 1840 by Martin Kohvell, a Ger- 


man who settied first in Illinois and then in Nebraska. 


SCOTT, MRS. LYDIA MIDDOUGH, Lincoln 

Violin and bow bought in Pennsylvania about 1740 at cost of 
$150, and picture of its owner, John Middough; School bell 
bought in Indiana about 1848: and a brass kettle bought in 
1850 by George Middough, boy friend of Abraham Lincoln. 
They chopped wood and split rails together and frequently 
shared their meals. “Abe” was very fond of the apple butter 
Mrs. Middough made in this kettle. 


SHAW, MRS. JAMES C. (Elma F.), Lincoln 
Picture, “Birth of Our Nation’s Flag.” 
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SHELDON, ADDISON E., Lincoln 

Cavalry spur from Rosebud Battlefield, Montana, June 17, 
1876. Diamond Willow cane presented to donor by T. R. Shim- 
min of Ellendale, North Dakota. Grown near battlefield of 
White Stone Hill, where on Sept. 3, 1863, the Second Nebraska 
Cavalry under command of Col. R. W. Furnas were victorious 
over more than a thousand Sioux. Medallion of tercentenary 
celebration of New Haven (“Quinnipiack,” later known as the 
“City of Elms’). Golden bronze of exceptionally fine design 
and workmanship. Presented in recognition of part played by 
Sheldon family in Colonial wars and development. Town fam- 
ous as home of Daniel Webster and many great inventors, of 
“Charter Oak” and Yale University; and for the “Plantation 
Covenant” drawn up by its Puritan founders, making the 
Seriptures their supreme guide in civil as well as religious af- 
fairs. 


SHEPARD, T. M., Westminster, Maryland 
Compass and chain used by John Brown, famous character of 
Civil War days and hero of rallying song of the Union forces. 
Major Shepard has given other valuable material to our So- 


ciety in recent vears. 


SHUMAN, MRS. C. 8., Lincoln 
American flag of forty-six stars. 


STEVENIN, MRS. ELLA J., Lincoln 
Specimen of the beautiful seroll penmanship of her father, 
James Josiah Jackson, born in Cedar Creek, Michigan, 1827. 


STILLWELL, G. D. 
Much interesting miscellany, including fire tongs, spinning 
wheel, skein of flax, two German dolls, and a Polish doll 
bought from Paderewski in Omaha in 1915. 


VIFQUAIN, MISS THERESA, Denver 
Relics of the Civil and Indian wars, including an Indian scalp 
and American flag. From collections by father, Col. Victor Vif- 
quain. 


VOLLMERS, ARNOLD; Geneva 
Switch key of 1914 Ford car, Model T. 


WEISE, E. P., California 
Candle mold. 


WILLIS, L. R., Lineoln 
“Welcome Home” badge for W. J. Bryan, September, 1906. 
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WARREN, MISS EMILY N., Newport, Rhode Island 

Portrait (lithograph) of her father, Major General Gouverneur 
Kemble Warren (1830-1882) Commander of Fifth Army Corps, 
New York; kero of Little Round Top at Gettysburg, where a 
great bronze statue marks the scene of his dramatic leader- 
ship which turned the tide of that battle and of the Civil War. 
Following the war he achieved distinction as construction engi- 
neer. but it was his work as topographical engineer that brought 
him into Nebraska under General Harney in 1855 for maps and 
scientific surveys of this region. 


WERTZ, R. H., Omaha 

Portrait (in oils) of John Holbrook Powers (1831-1918), presi- 
dent of Nebraska Farmers Alliance and first candidate for 
Governor of Nebraska of People’s Independent (Populist) 
Party in 1890. As a thinker, idealist, and leader of movements 
for the common good; as a teacher, lay minister, choir leader 
and successful farmer, Powers typified the pioneer settlers at 
their best. Presented by John A. Powers of San Jose, Cali 
fornia; Amy Powers Wertz. and her son, R. H. Wertz. 


WILBUR, M. J.. Lincoln 


Brass button bearing inscription, “Vote for Abraham Lincoln.’ 


WILES, MR. and MRS. WYMAN; Palmyra 
Hay fork used in 1879 on farm of Albert Armstrong stx miles 
from Syracuse. Capable of moving large load of hav with eight 
forkfuls. First used with a Keystone loader run by two boys 


aged twelve and seven years. 


WOOLEY, MRS. ANNA MAE, Omaha 
Portrait of her aunt, Elvira Caroline Tewksbury (1830-1920), 
a “Real Daughter of the American Revolution” and the last 
in Nebraska. Wife of John S. Tewksbury, a pioneer farmer of 
Cass County: native of New Hampshire, and cousin of Presi- 
dent Franklin Pierce. 


To Photograph Files 


The Historica] Society photographs constitute the most valu- 
able and extensive collection of pictures on the Nebraska and Great 
Plains region in existence, It includes some of the oldest and rarest 
photographie negatives and prints, and is eagerly consulted by 
students from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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Among the scores of writers and publishers from all parts of 
the country who are constantly calling upon this department for 
material. we find in the past year the names of Carl Sandburg, 
Henry Holt, the Educators’ Association of New York, a superinten- 
dent of schools in South Dakota, Herbert L. Adams of San Fran- 
cisco, Ned J. Burns of the U. S. Department of Interior, and the 
Midway Studios, being Lorado Taft’s art shop in Chicago. 

For over two years Samuel W. Dellart, a trained, expert photog 
rapher of many years’ experience, has been a member of this staff. 
His work constitutes a most valuable addition to the already large 
Historical Society collection. 


CLINE, EARL: Lincoln 
Eighteen photographs of the 355th Infantry, 89th Division, 
American Expeditionary Foree, collected in 1919 while Capt. 
Cline was Regimental Operations Officer of that regiment. 
Itemized, the photographs were taken as follows: 
At Camp Funston, Kansas 


Mareh, 1918 Second Company, Third Officers’ Training 
Camp. Contains many Nebraska men. 
Mareh, 1919 Officers and instructors of Third Officers’ 
Training Camp. Also contains many Ne 
braskans, 
At Buerig-Saaburg, Germany 
April, 1919 Officers of 355th Infantry. 
Headquarters Company 
Machine Gun Company. 
Company G—Companies I, K, and L. 
At Camp Upton, New York 
May, 1919 Field and Staff Officers of 355th Infantry. 
Companies B, C, D and F., 
Supply Company, 355th Infantry. 
In Nebraska 
1919 First convention of the American Legion in Ne- 
braska. Omaha, October. 
1921 American Legion Convention in Fremont. 
1922 Nebraska National Guard encampment at Platts- 
mouth. 
“In the division insignia on the left shoulder of each man 
in the Machine Gun Company,” wrote Mr. Cline, “close inspec- 
tion reveals four white inlays in the letter W. During our stay 
in Germany as a part of the Army of Occupation, the division 
instituted a competition.” He adds that one white inlay was 
awarded to the best brigade, one to the best regiment in that 
brigade, one to the best battalion in that regiment, and one to 
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the best company in that battalion, thus filling the circle. 
These honors were won by the 178th Infantry Brigade, the 355th 
Infantry Regiment, the Headquarters Battalion, and the 
Machine Gun Company. “No other company in the division was 
permitted to wear four white inlays.” 





This regiment, as a member of the famous 89th Division, 
saw much frontline service in France. 
FRITSCHEL, GEORGE J., Dubuque, Iowa 
Many photographs of fine pencil drawings by Karl Krebs, an 
early missionary in Wyoming, and others of interest. 


GREEN, MRS. INEZ; Elmwood 
Views of the Indian Camp at Pine Ridge, of the J. H. Harns- 
berger homesteaG in Sheridan County, and others taken about 
1886. 


LULL, ROBERT; Kearney 
Forty-two choice photographs in addition to other early pic- 

tures of Kearney—a very valuable collection. 

MORTON, MARK, Chicago 
The Morton Collection of Photographs is a part of the great 
mass of historical materials gathered together by Clarence S. 
Paine for use in the “History of Nebraska” bearing the name 
of J. Sterling Morton, an& now presented to the Society by 
his son, Mark Morton. This gift ineludes 1,847 photographs 
and many other items of great historical interest. 


PAINE, MRS. CLARA; Lineoin 
Over 100 portraits of officers in the Nebraska D. A. R., and 
23 of members of the Mississippi Valley Association. 


ROBINSON. MRS. LOU: Lincoln 
Six photos of the “Little Gold Dust Saloon,” and ninety others 
of points outside of the state, all being from the Emil Dahl 
Collection. 


TAYLOR. ELBERT W., Trenton 
Photographs of 26 markers and monuments erected by David 
Frank Neiswanger. Eight of these show the high-water point 
of the Republican River during the disastrous flood of May 31, 


1935. 


TRAIL, DR. E. B., Berger, Missouri 
From this tireless collector of relics and compiler of Missouri 
River history, we have two photographs of the boats “Wiliam 
J. Lewis” and “Fort Benton.” 
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To Newspaper Library 


BREWSTER, MRS. IDA; Alliance 
Quite complete files of the Central Union Agriculturist, Janu- 
arv 1871 to December 1879. 

EXCHANGES 
Four hundred and forty-four state papers (daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly, monthly and quarterly) are received regularly, filed, 
and in due time l|-ound. In addition we receive nineteen papers 
from other states, and four fureign publications. 


HARVEY. MRS. E. S., Arapahoe 
Scattering numbers of Arapahoe Pioneer during period 1879- 
1882. 


HEDGES, MISS EMMA 
Miscellaneous copies of early papers dating back to 1875, in- 
cluding the Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln Blade (dedicated 
to prohibition), and the Fishkill Standard of York State. This 
paper contains a story of her father, J. W. Hedges, probably 
the oldest foundry man in the United States, as he had been in 
that business for several years before coming west in 1856, 


LOWN, E. W., Johnson 


The Johnson Bugle, Nov. 19, 1885: Johnson Register, Jan. 19, 
1888. 


MARNELL, DR. F. S., Stockton, California 
From this son of E. D. Marnell, formerly editor of Nebraska 
City News, came a varied collection of early Nebraska news- 
papers, documents, letters and lane patents dating back to 
Civil War days. 


MORTON, MARK; Chicago 


An important collection of over 600 old books and pamphlets. 


ROBOTHAM, NORMAN H., Placerville, Calif. 
A complete file of the “Pony Express Courier—tTelling the 
Story of California and the Old Trails.” Rare and highly prized. 


From H. W. Flansburgh, a dealer at Seattle, Washington, we 
secured 45 pages of early magazine illustrations, including the 
London News, Leslie’s Weekly, Harper's Weekly, and others of 
that period. 














HISTORY IN NEBRASKA NEWSPAPERS 
By Martha M. Turner 


March-April, 1938 


The Blue Valley Blade, Seward, March 3, copied an item from 
the Santa Monica Outlook about a former Beaver Crossing resident, 
Mrs Anna Van Skike, now of California. Mrs. Van Skike is sev- 
enty-seven years old, and has made a record as a swimmer in deep 
water. For several years past she swam from five to twenty miles 
on her birthday anniversary. When she was seventy years old she 
swam twenty miles in the ocean. 

The Clay County Sun, Clay Center, March 10 and 17, contained 
an article on “Clay Center in the Early Days” written by Fay Palm- 
er Boggs, daughter of the founder of the Sun, Mr. W. L. Paimer. 

The Nehawka Enterprise, March 3, mentions that the town was 
founded fifty years ago. 

The Fort Calhoun Chronicle, March 10, tells about finding the 
signature of Thomas B. Nast, New York City, in a Blair hotel regis- 
ter under date of February 2, 1877. The register is now in the mu- 
seum at Fort Calhoun. Nast was one of the earliest cartoonists of 
the United States. 

The Sargent Leader, March 10, recorded a story told by Tru- 
man Freeland of Burwell to James P. Murray, concerning early set 
tlements of Custer County. Mr. Freeland was with the earliest sur- 
veying party, and kept a diary. 

The Nelson Gazette on March 10 published an illustrated edi- 
tion, the occasion being the fifty-fifth anniversary of the paper. 

The Holt County Independent, O'Neill, March 4 and 11, pub- 
lished columns about the early history of Holt County, which had 
been compiled by Dean Selah. 

The Stanton Register, March 10, reported the find of a Spanish 
coin dated 1814. Elmer Zubar found the coin in the Stanton ceme- 
tery, which is supposed to be the site of a kattle between the Sioux 
and Omaha Indians, where the Omaha were defeated. 

The Lincoln Journal-Star, March 13, contained a feature story 
by Sibyl B. Jarrett recording the pioneer experiences of Mrs. Clara 
Wilder MacDonald, now of Sutton. 

The death of J. E. Miller on March 15 recalled to State papers 
many incidents in the life of an outstanding merchant and citizen of 
Lincoln, whose characteristics included executive ability, honesty, 
leadership and publie spirit. 

The Broken Bow Chief, March 17, published an illustrated story 
about Mr. and Mrs. George Edlem of Anselmo, who lived in Nebraska 
since 1871. The occasion was their seventieth wedding anniversary, 
observed on March 13. 
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The Custer County Chief, Broken Bow, March 17, told of the 
thirty-six-star flag used in July Fourth celebration in 1880, and 
each year following, in Westerville. The flag is now preserved in 
the Custer County Museum in Victoria Springs, as a gift from Mrs. 
B. E. Lanpbear. 

The Sargent Leader, March 17, recorded the possession by Roy 
Fleming of Sargent of a flag used on November 19, 1863, when 
Abraham Lincoln made the dedicatory address for the Gettysburg 
Notional Cemetery. Following the program the committee in charge 
handed this flag to A. W. Fleming, captain of the home guards dur- 
ing the Civil War. Roy Fleming is a grandson of A. W. Fleming. 

The Ewing Advocate, March 18, published a picture of the main 
street in Ewing as it appeared fifty vears ago. A story was used 
with the illustration. 

The Colfax County Call, Schuyler, and the Hebron Journal, both 
of March 17, published illustrated stories about “Old Bess,” claimed 
to be the oldest horse in the United States, who died about March 7 
at the age of fifty-two years. Her last owner was Clark Clements 
of Hebron. 

The Seward Independent, March 17, in an extended article tells 
the history of the Dead Timber tract of land near West Point, which 
was granted by the U. S. Government to Thomas 8S. Parks on Au 
gust 8, 1859. 

The Republican Register and the Aurora Republican, Aurora, 
March 18, each reported the addition to the loce! museum of a bill- 
fold owned by President James Madison. Mrs. Kate G. Smith, a 
distant relative, presented the relic to the museum. 

The Hastings Tribune, March 19, devoted much space to Mrs. 
Fannie Knapp, aged eighty-nine vears, who has pieced one hundred 
and fifty quilts. She is a direct descendant of Betsy Ross, and her 
mother was a cousin of General William T. Sherman. Mrs. Knanp 
eame to Clarks, Nebraska, in 1877. 

The Nebraska City News-Press, March 20, printed a story about 
Mrs. Ida Glover Reuling of Wymore and her flag, which was carried 
in 1775 by General Anthony Wayne. 

The Holdrege Citizen, March 21, issued a fifty-six page edition 
in recognition of the Tri-County project, which is mentioned as the 
completion of a dream of citizens of Phelps County for fitty years 

The Sidney Telegraph-News, March 4, and the Keith County 
News, Ogallala, March 24, recalled the story of the first great gold 
robbery to follow the discovery of gold in the Black Hills. The 
theft occurred in the Sidney express office on March 10, 1880, when 
about $100,000.00 was taken. 

The Stanton Register, March 24, published a picture of the gi- 
gantic pioneer cottonwood tree on the Ernest Sporn farm near the 
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Elkhorn river. The tree at this time measures twenty-one feet and 
ten inches in circumference. 

The Nehawka Enterprise, March 24, mentions the work of Dr. G. 
H. Gilmore, who has been compiling history about Cass County 
“Ghost Towns.” 

The Aurora Republican-Register, March 25, contained the ae- 
count of how Loring A. Wood, formerly of Aurora but now of Long 
Beach, California, has achieved national fame through his fae- 
simile models of original crafts such as the Mayflower and Iron- 
sides; also Dutch windmills, covered wagons and ox teams, all of 
which he constructs of Oregon wood. 

The St. Edward Advance, March 24, and the Norfolk News, 
March 26, tell about the priceless library of rave bibles collected by 
Dr. P. Marion Simms of St. Edward. He has recently loaned 380 
volumes to the Presbyterian Theological seminary in Chicago. 

The Lincoln Journal-Star, March 27, printed the story about 
four generat‘ons who have published the Blair Enterprise together 
with other Nebraska newspapers. Portraits of J. A. and J. H. 
Rhodes were used in the review. 

The Loup Valley Queen, Callaway, March 24 and 31, published 
long accounts of the history of the Evangelical Chureh of Callaway. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the church was observed. 

The Hastings Morning Spotlight, March 31, carried an illus- 
trated story about the Pony Express, particularly in reference to 
the Adams County section. 

People’s Banner, David City, March 31, describes the collection 
of more than fifty dolls, collected from all parts of the world by 
Mrs. Laura Paul. 

The Fairbury News, March 31, published the history of the 
First Christian Church of that town, written by Dr. T. J. Andrews, 
member of the church for more than fifty years. 

The Holdrege Citizen, April 3, 1937, began the publication of a 
series of articles, entitled “Fifty Years or More Ago,” written by 
Mayor Frank A. Anderson. Published irregularly and to be printed 
indefinitely. No arrangement has been made to have them pub- 
lished in book form. 

Pony Express stories were featured in many papers of the 
state. Among them were the following: Lincoln Journal-Star, 
April 3; Keith County News, Ogallala, April 7; Morning Spotlight, 
Hastings, March 31; Scottsbluff Star-Herald, March 30. 

The Holdrege Progress and the Holdrege Citizen, both of April 
1, published the history of the Holdrege Methodist Church, the 
fiftieth anniversary of which was observed on April 3. 

The Lincoln Journal-Star, April 3, told early history of the 
state as recalled by Mrs. Mary Fitzgerald, widow of John Fitzger- 
ald. Al. McIntosh is author of the article. 
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The Nebraska Journal-Leader; Ponca, gave the biography of 
Daniel F. Donlen, last of the group of white people who first settled 
Dixon county in 1856. Mr. Donlen died April 9 in Council Bluffs, 
aged eighty-two years. 

The Nebraska Signal, Geneva, on April 14, published a letter 
from Mrs. Mareus Alexander of Pomona, California, in which she 
recalled much early history of the community, especially in refer 
ence to the newspapers. 

The Pawnee Chief, Apri! 13; The Pawnee Republican and the 
Table Rock Argus, April 14, contained reviews of the annual meeting 
of the Pawnee County Historical Society, held April 9 at Pawnee 
City. Principal subjects discussed on the program were early 
schools and first orchards in the county. 

The Humphrey Democrat, Apri! 14, printed a three-column piec- 
ture of what is claimed to be the first band of the village, as they 
appeared fifty years ago. 

The Beaver Valley Mercury, Danbury, April 7, announced Gayle 
Parker as winner of the first prize in an historical writing contest. 
The three prize-winning stories were published in the Mercury April 
7, 14 and 28. It is the purpose of Duke Rupe, publisher, to seeure 
information on various subjects to form the basis for a more com- 
plete history to be printed in book form. 

The Broken Bow Chief, April 7, recalled a colorful day spent in 
Omaha forty years ago, when four Broken Bow men were guests of 
William F. Cody. 

The Hay Springs News, April 8, contained an historical sketch 
by B. J. Peterson relating much valuable information about Fort 
Sheridan and the Sioux Indians. 

The Danbury News, April 21, pays tribute to P. W. Hannibal, 
aged eighty-nine years, who demonstrated his ability to handle a 
row-boat skillfully on Oak Creek Lake. Mr. Hannibal was the firsi 
mayor of Danbury. 

The Custer County Chief, Broken Bow, April 14, featured a 
story by Mrs. Leona McCreary, who compiled the history of the Cal- 
laway schools. 

The Ord Quiz, April 27, tells about the history of the Methodist 
Chureh in that town, which observed its sixtieth anniversary on 
April 24. 

The Fremont Tribune, April 13, carried the story “Old Settlers 
Collect Pioneer Historical Items for Exhibit.” This refers to ac- 
tivities of Dodge County Historical Society. 

The Wahoo Democrat and the Wahoo Wasp, both of April 28, 
published preliminary arrangement for the Tercentenary observance 
of the coming to America of the Swedish people, which was observed 


throughout the United States June 27 to 30. 
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The Blue Hill Leader, April 29, announced that plans were being 
made for observance of the fiftieth anniversary of Sunday schools 
in Webster County. 

The Plattsmouth Journal, Apri! 28, mentions the fiftieth anni 
versary of the Elmwood Odd Fellows lodge, when visitors were en- 
tertained on April 25 to observe the occasion. 

The Valley Enterprise, April 28, published plans for observance 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the First Baptist Church, held on 
April 29. 

The Sutton Register, April 28, contained an illustrated story 
about the first schools of Sutton, 

The Gering Courier, April 22, recalls the story of finding skele- 
tons unearthed in August 1935, two miles east of Gering. 

The Plattsmouth Journal, Apri] 25, reported the Cass County 
Historical Society meeting held at Plattsmouth April 23. The fol 
lowing papers were presented and discussed: “tHlistory of Pine 
School;” “Work of Reverend Frederick Spriegel:” “Rural Free 
Delivery:” “Cass County Historical Magazine;” “Pioneer Grave- 
vards and Markers.” 

The Nebraska City News-Press, Apri! 24, published the detailed 
history of the Central Power Company, written by Dan M. Hill and 
presented at the meeting of the Otoe County Histoneal Society. 

The Madison Star-Mail, May 5, 12 and 19, and the Norfolk 
News, May 18, devoted space to the Madison County Histoneal 
Society which met on May 14 to reorganize. The compilation of a 
history of the county is contemplated. 

Lincoln Journal and Lincoln Star reported the meeting in Lincoln 
May 13, when the Pine Ridge Historical Association was organized, 
with Bishop George A. Beecher of Hastings as president and Pro- 
fessor E. P. Wilson of Chadron as executive secretary. 

The Arnold Sentinel, April 28, published a feature story about 
Richard E. Allen, founder of the town of Arnold, who on April 21 
observed his eighty-first birthday anniversary. 

The Cambridge Clarion, April 28, May 12 and 19, devoted pub- 
licity to the new Municipal Museum, opened to the public on May 14. 

The Arcadian, issues of April 28 and May 12, published ae- 
counts of the history of the Methodist Church at Arcadia, the oe- 
easion being the fiftieth anniversary of the church. 
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NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded August 26, 1867 
Reorganized September 25, 1878 


The founders of Lincoln, David Butler, Governor; John Gillespie, Au- 
ditor; Thomas P. Kennard, Secretary of State, founded on August 26, 
1867, the State Historical Society and Library Association. This 
Historical Society received from the State the gift of the block of ground 
later known as Historical Block, Haymarket Square, now Municipal 
Building Square. It was the plan of the founders of the State and its 
capital city that this block of land should be the permanent home of the 
State Historical Society which should preserve the history and prehis- 
toric story of Nebraska. 


This original Historical Association was reorganized under the name 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society at a public meeting held in the 
Commercial Hotel in Lincoln on September 25, 1878. About thirty well- 
known citizens of the state were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president, and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. 


The State Historical Society is the oldest state institution in Nebras- 
ka. It owns the Historical Half-Block opposite the Nebraska State Cap- 
itol. It deeded to the City of Lincoln its original historical block, now 
occupied by municipal buildings, and received in return the present site 
as a home for a historical building. 


GOVERNING BOARD—1938-39 
Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, A. J. Weaver, Falls City 
Wee Vibo- Freabeint, -nccssnckicchsaenccncninvccccdeencsescinne 
Second Vice-President, A. T. Hill, Hastings 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln 
Treasurer, Don L. Love, Lincoln 
N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City 
J. E. Lawrence, Lincoln 
D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice 
Henry M. Eaton, Omaha 
E. P. Wilson, Chadron 
A. B. Wood, Gering 
Ex-Officio Members 
R. L. Cochran, Governor of Nebraska 
Chauncey S. Boucher, Chancellor of University of Nebraska 
Robert G. Simmons, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska 
S. W. Thurber, President of Nebraska Press Association, Tecumseh 
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Publications on... 


Nebrasha 


Compiled by Federal Writers’ Project 
Sponsored and Edited by State Historical Society 
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Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State— 
About 500 pages, maps and illustrations; price 
$2.50. Published by the Viking Press, New 
York. Out in 1939. May be ordered from State 
Historical Society. 

Lincoln City Guide—88 pages, 38 illustrations, 7 
maps; price 25c. Tours, History, Annals, Bi- 
ography, Index. Published by Woodruff Print- 
ing Company, Lincoln. 


1939 Almanac for Nebraskans— (Pamphlet), 112 
pages; price 35c. Annals of History, Humor, 
Anecdotes, Verses, Sports, Information. 


Origin of Nebraska Place Names — (Pamphlet), 
28 pages; price 15c. 
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NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 
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